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V.—THE SPERIMENTO. 


Ir does not seem within the reach of 
human possibility that any man who 
ventures to put all his being and hap- 
piness on the cast, in the hope of re- 
generating, be it his country, be it his 
class, be it—greater and more despe- 
tate enterprise still—the world and the 
human race, should come to any but a 
tragical ending. Even in the softened 
manners of these later ages, when violent 
persecution has gone out of fashion, the 
reformer has rare fortune indeed whose 
heart and hope has not died in him before 
life does, and whose period of triumph 
is anything but brief. Savonarola’s 
reign of genius and spiritual purity was 
short, but it was for some time almost 
absolute, a heavenly despotism, perfect 
in its motives, grand in all its aims; 
yet, as we have already said, impossible, 
a thing contradicted by every principle 
of ordinary humanity, and too exceptional 
even to be safe, though higher in all its 
intentions and most of its results than 
those governments which are practicable. 
So long as it lasted, immorality and 
luxury were out of fashion in Florence, 
the vileness which calls itself pleasure 
was paralyzed, and immodesty and im- 
purity scared into corners out of sight. 
Nor were the more violent sins of the 
time less discountenanced. Savonarola. 
in his own person was the National 
Guard, the police, the civic protector of 
the place. For the first time in history 
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the revolution which changed the govern- 
ment of Florence was unattended by 
massacre or, in any but one instance, 
by confiscation. The streets were safe, 
the populace quiet, notwithstanding the 
high strain of excitement in which, 
with so many dangers threatening, 
they must have lived. Instead of in- 
dulging that excitement in the much 
more usual and congenial task of sack- 
ing a palace, the men of Florence were 
hurried to the Duomo, where the fervid 
and splendid eloquence of the Friar 
gave that stimulus to mind and heart 
which has always to be supplied some- 
how, and which, in most cases, the crowd 
finds for itself in less satisfactory ways. 
His words were their wine, his*eloquence 
their theatre. He communicated to 
them that high and fine intoxication ot 
enthusiasm and feeling, which, when it 
does take hold of the crowd, drives 
lower and grosser excitements out of 
court. Unfortunately it is the excite- 
ment itself, not the noble objects of it, 
that lays strongest hold upon the crowd ; 
and it is at all times easier to be a 
Piagnone, a Puritan, a member of a 
party, than it is to love God and deny 
one’s self. And as every one of these 
exciting and magnificent addresses in- 
sisted upon justice, peace, charity, and 
purity, the Millennium itself must have 
arrived in Florence in the end of the 
fifteenth century, had that great voice 
continued dominant, as it was for a time. 
This could not be. Savonarola had his 
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close and devoted circle of true fol- 
lowers, men of like nature with himself, 
the religious minds and pure hearts 
which happily exist in greater or smaller 
number at al] times. He had beyond 
these the large mass of his party, people 
religiously affected by his preaching, and 
so far moved by intense faith in him as 
to make many personal sacrifices under 
his influence, and range themselves 
wholly on hisside. A larger circle still, 
so large at one time as to embrace all 
that was noble and patriotic in Florence, 
held by him politically, feeling his great 
influence, always nobly exerted, to be the 
salvation of the city. This vast outer 
circle—too multitudinous to be ever 
made into a religious party, often caring 
nothing for religion, and made up of 
persons who, but for their strong sense 
of the necessities of Florence, and the 
use of the Friar to keep order, and sway 
the masses in the right direction, would 
have been naturally the cpponents of 
the great religious reformer—was the 
cause at once of his absolute triumph 
and of his ruin. They used him, for pur- 
poses not ignoble, and willingly made 
of him their bulwark against Piero dei 
Medici, their old tyrant, against the new 
tyrants whom a parlamento might have 
saddled them with, and against anarchy 
and internal tumult. But his prophetical 
threatenings were folly to them, his 
purity distasteful, his piety superstition. 
When he said “ Be free,” they cheered 
him to the echo; when he said “Be 
pure,” the effect was very different. 
Now here, now there, at that point and 
at this, these supporters fell off from 
him, joined the ranks of his enemies, 
among whom, but for patriotism, they 
would always have found a more con- 
genial place; and gradually—the tide 
ebbing ever more and more as the 
momentary impulse towards a reforma- 
tion of manners, by which the whole 
city had been superficially affected, died 
away—left the prophet, who had once 
felt himself almost the prime minister 
of a theocracy, in the shrunken position 
of the leader of a religious party. It 
had been premature, alas! though a 
heavenly delusion, that great shout 


which all the noble Tuscan walls had 
seemed to echo, Viva Gest Cristo nostro 
Re! Jesus Christ was not yet to be King 
of Florence, any more than of other 
fleshly kingdoms; and Savonarola, after 
he had accomplished his divine and un- 
rewarded drudgery, and freed Florence 
and tamed her, for the use of all these 
magnificent Signori, dropped back into 
the Prior of San Marco, the head of 
the Piagnoni, the religious leader against 
whom the world, the flesh, and the devil, 
silenced and crushed for a moment, had 
now once more risen up in free fight. 
It is the fashion nowadays to make 
speculative studies of the unrevealed 
sensations of men whose lives are long 
over, and to decide how they thought 
and felt, with authority, as if distance 
lent not enchantment, but distinctness 
to the mental vision. We pique our- 
selves upon being more impartial than 
the contemporaries, who either hated the 
man and abused him, or loved him, and 
could see no evil inhim. It is our high 
privilege to be able to see how good he 
was, and yet that he was not good, at 
the same moment; but this privilege, 
like all others, has its disadvantages. 
If the contemporary sees too close, and 
is too ready to form a superficial judg- 
ment from facts alone, we are too ready 
to rely upon our theories of human 
nature, and our supposed superior insight 
into the workings of the mind, as giving 
an entirely new colour and meaning to 
these facts; and nothing, I think, is 
more general in history and criticism, 
than the confusion which arises from 
our refusal to accept the simpler inter- 
pretation of a great man’s character, and 
the pains we give ourselves to find every 
person “complex,” and every important 
event full of “complications.” To be 
singleminded, once one of the highest 
commendations possible, has ceased to 
appear sublime enough for the imagina- 
tion, which demands a labyrinth of con- 
flicting motives, through which it can 
have the satisfaction of picking its en- 
lightened way. Themeaner pleasure with 
which the ordinary observer often exerts 
himself to lessen a heroic figure, and 
show how a great purpose may be brought 




















down by dilutions of small motives, is 
perhaps more general still; but this lat- 
ter is not a sentiment upon which it is 
agreeabletodwell. The laterhistorians— 
who, without any such miserable inten- 
tion, but rather with the desire, we may 
suppose, of explaining to themselves a 
character so singularly swayed and 
guided by faith in the unseen, have 
taken up the idea that Savonarola was 
largely moved by love of power, and 
that a determination to be himself the 
greatest influence in Florence was 
more strong within him than even 
his desire to save Florence, though 
that was great—do but repeat what 
all his contemporary accusers, by every 
diabolical means in their power, at- 
tempted to prove, but without much 
success. By delirious words wrung from 
the lips of a sufferer in torture, and by 
falsified records, forged processes, and 
signatures fraudulently obtained, the 
Florentine Signory, in the end of the 
fifteenth century, tried very hard to 
make out that the Prophet, who had 
swayed all Florence for years, was not 
only a false prophet, but one who had 
pretended to possess prophetic gifts, 
for his own selfish advancement per- 
haps, or at least for “ pride and vain 
glory.” Savonarola’s modern accusers 
do not go so far, neither do they use 
such discreditable means ; but the fore- 
gone conclusion that it is impossible 
for any man to have believed as he 
did, and to have acted simply and 
vehemently (as his nature was) on that 
belief, lies behind all their endeavours 
to introduce some strain of lesser motive 
into his impassioned soul. 

It is not my business to explain 
how such a man, in the full pleni- 
tude of his genius, should be able to 
believe devoutly and with his whole 
soul in miracles, in spiritual com- 
munications to himself or others, in 
visible interpositions of Divine power, 
and a perpetual supernatural interven- 
tion in the affairs of the world. All 
the influences of his age favoured his 
belief, and the greater part of his con- 
temporaries fully shared it; yet these 
facts are not necessary, it seems to me, 
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to make that faith fully credible, how- 
ever incomprehensible. Five hundred 
years later, in the nineteenth century, 
Edward Irving, a man of kindred mind, 
believed as fervently, as undoubtingly, 
as Savonarola, looked for miracles as he 
did, and believed in miraculous occur- 
rences which (he thought) proved the 
justice of his faith. Irving has been 
explained, like Savonarola, and even in 
a less worthy way. We have been told 
that mere vanity, and a mad desire for 
popular favour, moved the one, just as 
we are told that love of power actuated 
the other. These lower qualities are 
supposed to supply the interpretation 
of their characters, the jin mot of the 
enigma, the solution of all that is mys- 
terious and unlike other men in them ; 
while at the same time they provide that 
“complexity” in which modern imagi- 
nation delights. For my part, I can- 
not but think that the simpler view is 
not only much truer, but far more help- 
ful to us in our endeavours to under- 
stand such men. The moment we can 
believe and realize that all they said 
was to themselves absolutely true, that 
their faith was what they describe it to 
be, that their hopes, expectations, and 
motives, were such as they constantly 
and unvaryingly profess—their com- 
plexity of character may indeed suffer, 
but they themselves become infinitely 
more comprehensible. The number of 
such men is few, and their fate is seldom 
encouraging to any whoshould, of set pur- 
pose, take up the mantle as it falls from 
their shoulders, Such a one as Francis 
of Assisi, simpler soul in a simpler 
age, might indeed receive his tokens of 
God’s supreme love in some mysterious 
way, which words cannot explain, and 
die of the glory and of the joy of it, 
happier than his successors, leaving a 
wondering confused crowd to give what 
account they could of the miracle. But 
not such is the lot of later prophets. 
Girolamo Savonarola in 1498, and Ed- 
ward Irving in 1832, both died disap- 
pointed, looking vainly, straining wistful 
eyes to the last for a miracle which never 
came. Are they shamed in their pathetic 
trust because they are disappointed ? 
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Surely no. The rash charlatan who 
casts off his God altogether, and all the 
bonds of belief, when his expected 
miracle fails him, may invite the imputa- 
tion of low motives and self-love at the 
bottom of his preceding enthusiasm. But 
those great servants of God, who do their 
work for nought ; who, looking for mi- 
raculous acknowledgment get none, yet 
stand fast and faithful though humi- 
liated ; who are dumb, opening not their 
mouths, because He has done it, yet in 
the depths of their hearts cannot tell 
why ; seem to me in their defeat and 
downfall to have as deep a claim upon 
human sympathy as ever was put forth 
by fallen hero or discrowned conqueror. 
On the contrary, instead of compre- 
hending the profound and tragic pathos 
of their disappointment, history half 
exults over it, as a fitting recompense 
for their unfounded pretensions, and the 
setting down of their spiritual pride. 
Ungenerous and ignoble judgment ! 
More wonderful than Savonarola him- 
self is the human sentiment which can 
sigh over a potter’s frantic attempts to 
get from Nature a glaze for his hideous 
lizards, yet stand unmoved at the sight 
of the Prophet’s struggle and agony to 
have his higher work acknowledged by 
his Master, and of that sublime disap- 
pointment which never at its deepest 
falls one step from its faith. 

At the same time we lay claim to no 
unnatural perfection for Savonarola. He 
had no doubt many of the prejudices of 
his time, and was coloured by it as all 
men are. Besides the vague insinuations 
as to love of power, &c., which are 
freely hazarded against him, one act of 
his life has been cited as a proof of his 
inferiority to his own high standard, and 
determination to clear rivals out of his 
path. This one event is the execution 
of Bernardo del Nero and his four com- 
panions, found guilty of scheming for 
the restoration of Piero dei Medici—an 
event which Savonarola is not represent- 
ed, even by his enemies, as having en- 
deavoured to bring about, but simply as 
not interfering to prevent. According 
to all the various histories this execution 
was demanded by the people with abso- 





lute fury. Bernardo del Nero was an 
old man, and of high character, but he 
had been a partizan of the Medici all his 
life, and after their expulsion, while 
holding the highest public office in a re- 
public frantically afraid of, and opposed 
to the Medici, he allowed himself to be 
drawn into a conspiracy for bringing 
them back. Such an attempt (when un- 
successful) can be considered as nothing 
but high treason, and has everywhere 
and in all circumstances ensured the 
severest punishment. Savonarola had 
been the constant and persevering oppon- 
ent of the Medici since his first appear- 
ance in Florence. He had resisted the 
blandishments, the threats, and even the 
last appeal of the great Lorenzo, and no 
toleration for the race had ever subdued 
his vehement, almost violent, condem- 
nation of their usurped position in 
Florence. It was the fear that anarchy 
and misgovernment might bring them 
back with their parlamentos and dis- 
guised tyranny that drove him to take 
the part he did in politics. So early as 
October, 1495, about the time when the 
government of Florence was resettled 
after the expulsion of the Medici, he 
himself from the pulpit denounced all 
who should endeavour to reestablish 
despotism in the city as worthy of death, 
and recommended that the same punish- 
ment should be accorded to them as the 
Romans gave to those who desired to 
bring back Tarquin. It seems hard to 
see, after this, why he should have in- 
terfered to deliver Bernardo del Nero 
and his companions. At the time of 
their condemnation he was no longer 
the powerful leader he had been. He 
had shrunk, as I have said, from the 
spiritual ruler of Florence to be the head 
of the Piagnoni, and it would have re- 
quired an exertion of personal influence 
much greater than that word from the 
pulpit, which a few years before had 
swayed the city, to do anything effectual 
for the help of the condemned ; indeed 
he had retired from the pulpit altogether, 
and was shut up in San Marco, silent and 
excommunicated. ‘These, however, are 
secondary points in consideration with 
the fact that we have no right to suppose 

















Savonarola wished to interfere on their 
behalf. Except on the vague general 
principle of humanity—a principle un- 
known to his age, and of very doubtful 
advantage to the world at any period— 
I cannot see why he should have inter- 
fered. The men were enemies to all he 
thought best for Florence ; emissaries 
of her tyrant, plotters for her enslave- 
ment. His sole reason for pleading for 
them must have been that they were his 
personalenemies, This reason of course 
is what may be called the sentimentally 
Christian one—evangelical to the letter. 
But I cannot see why Savonarola should 
have done anything which he believed 
injurious to his adopted country for the 
selfish and personal reason that these 
men were bis enemies, any more than 
he would have been justified in saving 
an enemy of Florence because he was 
his friend. Friend or enemy had little 
to do with the oue‘ion. They were 
universally condeuw. © by Florence, their 
existence was a danger to Florence; and 
there is not the slightest evidence any- 
where that Savonarola’s opinion was 
different from that of the city, or that 
he wished to interfere. 

This event took place in 1497. He 
had reached the climax of his greatness 
in 1495, when the Consiglio Maggiore 
was appointed by his advice, and the 
entire fate of the city seemed to hang 
upon his will. For the moment Florence 
was unanimous, and the first sketch of 
her new laws and free institutions came 
from the pulpit in the Duomo, where 
wooden galleries were raised from the 
floor to the roof, and every inch of the 
solemn area was filled up with eager 
listeners. In the same year the pope 
wrote to him with specious protes- 
tations of regard, inviting him to Rome 
in order to derive instruction from his 
prophetical teaching; and a cardinal’s 
hat was offered to the preacher whose 
name and fame had already spread over 
Italy. Burlamacchi tells the following 
characteristic story of the manner in 
which the pope’s attention was drawn 
to Savonarola :— 

“He had preached a very terrible and 
alarming sermon, which being written 
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down verbally was sent to the pope. 
And he, indignant, called a bishop of 
the same order, a very learned man, and 
said to him—‘Answer this sermon, for 
I wish you to maintain the contest 
against this friar.’ The bishop answered, 
‘Holy father, I will do so; but I must 
have the means of answering him in 
order to overcome him.’ ‘ What means ? 

said the pope. The bishop replied, 
‘This friar says that we ought not to 
have concubines or to encourage simony. 
And he says the truth. What am I to 
answer to that?’ Then the pope replied, 
‘ What has he to do with it?’ The bishop 
answered, ‘Reward him and make a 
friend of him; honour him with the red 
hat, that he may give up prophesying 
and retract what he has‘said.’ ‘This 
advice pleased the pope, and after he 
had conferred with the protector of the 
order, he determined to follow it, and 
sent to Florence Messer Lodovico da 
Finara, an excellent man, master of the 
sacred palace, with orders first to dispute 
with the friar, and if he could not over- 
come him to offer him, from the pope, 
the position of cardinal if he would give 
up his prophesying. And so it was done: 
for the priest aforesaid came secretly to 
Florence, and went to the preaching, 
when it pleased God that he was dis- 
covered and recognized by a Florentine 
merchant who had confessed to him in 
Rome. This merchant immediately in- 
formed Fra Girolamo, who sent for the 
priest and received him in the convent 
with great kindness, arguing with him 
for three days. As Messer Lodovico, 
however, found that he could not over- 
come, he at last said to him, ‘ His Holi- 
ness has heard of your goodness and 
wisdom, and wishes to give you the 
dignity of a cardinal, provided you will 
go no further in predicting things to 
come,’ To which the padre answered, 
‘God forbid! God forbid! that I should 
refuse the mission and embassy of my 
Lord ; but come to the preaching to- 
morrow and I will give you your answer.’ 
And on the following morning he ascend- 
ed the pulpit with great impetuosity of 
spirit, and, confirming everything he had 
before prophesied, said, ‘I want no other 
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red hat but that of martyrdoin, reddened 
by my own blood.’ Which things Messer 
Ludovico hearing, carried to the Pope: 
and he, awe-stricken, declared that this 
could not but bea great servant of God, 
marvelling much, and struck dumb by 
his constancy and firmness, and adding, 
‘Let no one speak of him to me more, 
either for good or evil.’” 

The pope, however, was not a man to 
remain “spaventoso” or “stupendo.” 
He was that Roderigo Borgia, father of 
Cesar Borgia and Lucretia, the highest 
impersonation of medieval crime and 
corruption, whose name outweighs that 
of many innocent or worthy popes, and 
is a perpetual reproach to the Church 
and hierarchy bought and polluted by 
him. During the years that followed 
he made repeated attempts to get this 
preacher—whose very existence shamed 
him, and who from the first day of his 
work till now had never ceased to de- 
nounce the sins of the clergy—into his 
hands. The conflict between them 
continued with many vicissitudes for 
three years—years so full of tumult and 
of labour, and so rife with great events, 
that it is almost incredible that they 
should have been so few. When the 
constantly changing Signory of Florence 
was of Savonarola’s party, their ambas- 
sador at Rome fought fiercely in his 
favour, labouring to modify the angry 
letters and hinder the excommunication 
which was about to be launched against 
him. When the Signory were of the 
party called Arrabbiati, they did all they 
could on the contrary with the concur- 
rence of the pope, to silence the great 
voice, now broken with sickness, weari- 
ness, and disappointment which once 
had been omnipotent in Florence—until 
now and then the tumult of factions 
became too much for them, and they 
too were compelled to resort to his help 
to calm the city. In June, 1497, the 
excommunication long threatened was 
at last launched against him, and 
formally published in the cathedral. 
Savonarola obeyed it for a time; he 
retired into his convent, closed his 
eloquent lips, and withdrew himself 
as much as such a man could from the 


outer world, occupying himself with 
his writings, which seemed for the mo- 
ment his only way of communicating 
with the great flock outside of San 
Marco which he once led like a shep- 
herd. This was the moment in which 
had he been a Luther, his Protestantism 
would have developed; but such was 
not the turn of his mind. It did not 
occur to him to doubt the institutions 
of his Church, or to question her autho- 
rity. The question that arose within 
him, taking form. and force as time went 
on, was of a different yet very natural 
kind, Alexander VI. was a monster 
of iniquity. He had purchased the 
popedom by gold as much as any mer- 
chant ever bought wool or silk ; he was 
not therefore true pope at all, but a 
monstrous usurper and pretended pope, 
having no real authority over the con- 
sciences of the faithful. I do not 
pretend to decide whether mere differ- 
ence of race is enough to explain why 
this partial and limited view of the 
question was the one which struck the 
Italian. In all races, I suppose, there 
will be some, who, loyal to the theory 
of absolute obedience will gladly take 
refuge in an accidental circumstance 
which excuses their rebellion; and it 
cannot be said that Savonarola was not 
justified by every law both of nations 
and the Church, in objecting to the 
foul Borgia who had purchased his 
office. No doubt it cast a gleam of 
sombre hope upon his confinement to 
think that it still might be possible 
to get free of this contaminated sway 
without any outward insubordination 
against constituted authority, or any- 
thing like that rending of the beau- 
tiful robe of the Church which to so 
many in all ages has been the sorest 
of misfortunes as well as the darkest 
of sins. Whether Savonarola was 
wrong in this according to the strictest 
rule of the Catholic Church I doubt 
much—but he certainly was right in 
reason. He was not in any way pre- 
pared to discuss the question whether 
there should or should not be a pope 
at all, but surely the most loyal be- 
liever in the popedom may object to a 
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bad pope, a simoniacally-appointed pope, 
upon whose claims to the office there 
could not be two opinions. With the 
modern historian who exultingly con- 
demns him on the ground at present so 
much debated, that obedience to the 
pope means something absolute, quite 
irrespective of the nature of the com- 
mands given ; and the anxious monastic 
biographer who reluctantly condemns 
him as exceeding the limits of lawful 
resistance, I have equally little sym- 
pathy. The better Catholic he was, the 
more he was justified in all and any 
endeavour to cleanse Christendom of 
the intruder, the false shepherd in the 
fold, who lived only to ravage and rob 
and devour. 

There would seem to be little doubt 
that this conviction grew upon Savona- 
rola’s mind during the six months of 
silence to which he submitted in 
obedience to the sentence of excom- 
munication—and that gradually, as this 
weary time of silence passed over his 
head, the tedium worked upon him, 
making every argument on this point 
more telling, and deepening a hundred- 
fold his sense of the incapacity of the 
unworthy pope to judge him. On 
Christmas Day ’98, he could refrain no 
longer, and in his own convent he 
opened his lips once more, addressing 
“a vast multitude of people” after the 
celebration of a solemn mass. En- 
couraged by this first step, and stimu- 
lated by the growing disorder and 
anarchy in Florence—which many still 
believed Savonarola could put down, 
as he had put them down before,— 
his friends re-erected the wooden gal- 
leries in the Duomo, and so influenced 
the Signory that they themselves re- 
quested him to preach; which he did 
accordingly. The sermons which he 
preached at this time, however, though 
not less splendid in their eloquence than 
of old, have changed their character. 
They are occupied chiefly with this ques- 
tion of the excommunication, examining 
it with much skill and subtilty indeed, 
but with that less elevated strain which 
seems inevitable when a man descends 
from the great things of God to ques- 
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tions which concern himself. To prove 
that his own condemnation was invalid 
the friar went further than that ground 
of the wrongly-appointed and unworthy 
pope, on which he was safe enough, 
and following out his subject, declared 
that an act so evidently contrary to 
charity could not be right, and that the 
potentate, prince, or pope, who acted 
contrary to Christian teaching was 
consequently without Christ and there- 
fore without authority; and vaguely 
threatened to “turn a key ”—to bring 
down summary vengeance upon a cor- 
rupt Church. It seems somewhat 
doubtful to make out what he meant by 
this: whether he expected some external 
miracle to justify him among all his 
enemies, and prove God’s will beyond 
dispute—to him, no doubt, as to his 
age, a not unreasonable expectation ; 
or whether the active effort which we 
find him some time after engaged in, 
to have a General Council of the Church 
called together, was in his mind. These 
sermons, however, though wonderful 
in their force and impassioned elo- 
quence, may well be less attractive 
to the modern reader than his former 
preaching. The sense of wrong is in 
them, the personal strain of attack and 
defence, the vehemence natural to a 
man who felt for the first time his own 
position assailable, and was compelled 
to think of himself. Perhaps a certain 
fuinting of heart and the melancholy 
irritability and impatience of weariness 
and discouragement contributed to 
give this harsher and shriller tone to 
all he says. No doubt his great and 
generous soul was impatient to be thus 
forced out of his high work and mission 
into those meaner arts of self-defence. 
The rest of Savonarola’s life might 
almost be told in a few great pictures. He 
preached but once in the Cathedral at the 
request of the Signory, on Septuagesima 
Sunday ; but perceiving that, as Burla- 
macchi tells us, “every day raised some 
new sedition against him, it appeared to 
him better to give way to wrath; and 
therefore he retired to San Marco, where 
he preached only to men, sending away 
the women, on account of the small size 
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of the church, but reserving Saturday 
for them, that they might not be alto- 
gether discontented.” At the end of 
one of his sermons he announced that 
on the first day of the carnival, he 
would, if any of his adversaries would 
dare the experiment along with him, 
appear in some public place, holding 
the Sacrament in his hand, and appeal 
to God by solemn prayer to send fire 
from heaven and burn up him—whe- 
ther himself or his antagonist—who 
was in the false way. This ordeal seems 
simple enough to have called forth a 
champion on the other side; but no one 
answered the appeal. Savonarola, how- 
ever, kept his word. On the first day 
of the carnival, according to Burlamacchi 
(Villari says the last), after a solemn 
mass in San Marco, he came out of the 
church in his priest’s robes, carrying the 
Sacrament, and ascended the pulpit, 
which had been raised in the square 
outside. The Piazza of San Marco is 
a very ordinary square now - a- days, 
planted with a few commonplace bushes 
and modest bit of turf; but how strange 
must have been its aspect on that spring 
morning, “ filled with many thousands 
of men,” through whom came the pro- 
cession of monks, surrounding their 
Prophet. For half an hour the whole 
vast multitude was still, praying for the 
reply from Heaven. Savonarola made 
them noeloquent address—the day of his 
great preachings was over—and one can- 
not but feel that something like despair 
in his heart must have been the cause of 
this pathetic endeavour to call forth an 
answer from God. All that he said 
was simple enough. “If I have said 
anything to you, citizens of Florence, 
in the name of God, which was not 
true ; if the apostolical censure pro- 
nounced against me is valid; if I have 
deceived any one—pray to God that He 
will send fire from heaven upon me 
and consume me in presence of the 
people; and I pray our Lord God, Three 
in One, whose body I hold in this 
blessed Sacrament, to send death to me 
in this place if I have not preached the 
truth.” Then for half an hour there 


was silence, except from the rustle of 
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the multitude, which knelt around. 
It is scarcely possible to imagine a 
more striking scene. The people prayed 
and waited, filling the square to its 
furthest corner; the monks round the 
pulpit, upon the steps of their church, 
with deeper anxiety or more certain 
triumph, knelt in the same solemn ap- 
peal. Above them all, raised so that 
every one could see him, stood the 
Prcphet, his rugged and homely but in- 
spired countenance raised to heaven, his 
pyx in his hands. And no fire came 
from the blue Italian sky, shining 
over them, in that serene calm of nature 
which stupefies with its tranquillity 
the eager restless soul, looking in 
vain for an answering and visible God.? 
When the solemn half hour was done 
the Prophet and his monks went back, 
chanting a Ze Deum, to their cloisters. 
Was he satisfied with that success, which 
was simply a negation? Who can tell? 
We have no right to form imaginations of 
our own on such a subject ; yet it is hard 
not to suppose that the very fire from 
heaven, which he invoked, would have 
been a relief to the terrible tension of 
mind with which such a man strains 
his soul upwards, gazing and longing for 
that word of acknowledgment, that touch 
of comfort, which never comes. But 
faith was more strenuous and robust in 
those days, and perhaps Savonarola was 
as triumphant as the simpler souls about 
him, who threw all their excitement 
into their 7’ Deum, and had no troub- 
lous thoughts behind. 

This incident must have happened if 
the end of February or beginning of 
March, and we are told that Savonarola 
invited his adversaries, especially the 
Franciscans, to another very curious 
ordeal. He proposed that they should 
go with him to a cemetery, and there 
attempt to raise one of the dead. The 


1 The reader will remember the beautiful 
description of this scene in ‘‘ Romola,” to 
which fine picture the present narrative of 
necessity approaches so near as to provoke a 
dangerous comparison. The incident of the 
sudden sunbeam, which George Eliot intro- 
duces with so much effect, is not noted by 
Burlamacchi, from whom chiefly this account 
is taken. 


























young Pico della Mirandola, who after- 
wards wrote the life of Fra Girolamo, 
and was one of his devoted disciples, 
even went so far as to propose that his 
uncle Giovanni, who had been buried 
not long before in San Marco, should be 
the object of the experiment; which, 
indeed, chimes in with the suggestion of 
certain recent scientific writers in a re- 
markable way. Savonarola’s faith was 
strong enough, it is evident, to have in- 
vited all the safeguards of scientific 
scrutiny which would satisfy even Pro- 
fessors Huxley and Tyndall. This chal- 
lenge too, remained unanswered ; but it 
is scarcely wonderful that it should 
have called forth another challenge, 
made in anything but good faith, a short 
time after, when the famous ordeal by 
fire was proposed, and eagerly taken up 
by the party which, in any public tumult 
which might arise, hoped to find means 
of putting the dangerous Frate out of 
their way. In this case it was the 
Franciscans who were the challengers. 
Whether it was from a perception of the 
bad faith of his adversaries—who, as 
the event proved, had no _ intention 
whatever of jeopardizing themselves in 
the more fatal trial they proposed, but 
only to deliver over their Dominican 
rivals to the fury of a disappointed mob 
—or for some less satisfactory reason, the 
fact is apparent that Savonarola set his 
face resolutely against this “Sperimento.” 
It was not himself, but his devoted 
brother and retainer, Fra Domenico, 
who was originally challenged, and no 
bridegroom on his marriage morning 
was ever more ready than was Domenico 
—one of those simple heroes whose faith 
knows no faltering, and whose nerves 
and courage are as manly and steadfast 
as their conviction is beyond the reach 
of doubt. When, however, the Fran- 
ciscan, Fra Francesco di Puglia, found his 
challenge accepted with delighted eager- 
ness by Domenico, he attempted to trans- 
ferit to Fra Girolamo himself, and declared 
that he would only risk the ordeal from 
which he had no hope of escaping alive 
in company with the Prophet, willing 
to accept martyrdom as the price of 
uncloaking the false pretensions of the 
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excommunicated priest, but not for any 
lesser end. 

I am at a loss to understand why 
Savonarola refused this ordeal. No- 
thing could be more natural than that 
his good sense should have seen its 
vanity ; but yet, as he had already sug- 
gested other miraculous experiments, it 
is almost impossible to believe that this 
was hissolereason. Perhapshe considered 
the question already seétled by that ap- 
peal to God in the Piazza of San Marco ; 
perhaps he perceived the falseness of 
the proposal altogether ; but in any case 
his repugnance to the ordeal is remark- 
able. Everything he himself says on 
the subject, and everything his bio- 
grapher says, is perfectly reasonable. 
When he tells us that he has too many 
great works in hand to lose his time in 
such miserable contests ; when he bids 
his enemies first answer his arguments 
in respect to the excommunication, and 
that then it will be time enough to prove 
its justice by fire; we agree with every 
word, and feel something of the indig- 
nant impatience which might very natu- 
rally move him. But all that he says 
in respect to the Franciscan challenge 
applies equally well to his own ; and the 
ditference between entering the fire with 
one of his adversaries, and waiting in 
the piazza under the sky in hopes that 
God would strike the false preacher 
with fire from heaven, is very slight. 
Perhaps Savonarola himself only saw 
the utter weakness and foolishness of 
the proposed test when it was re- 
peated and cast back to him by his 
adversaries ; perhaps he saw that only a 
popular tumult and his own murder was 
intended ; and that with a Signory who 
hated him in office, and his enemies 
growing stronger every day, no kind of 
justice or equal trial could be expected. 
But however that may be, I cannot 
wonder that his enemies, one and all, 
should fix upon this seeming incon- 
sistency. Burlamacchi tells us that he 
declared himself quite ready to enter 
the fire, ‘‘ but with this condition—that 
the ambassadors of all the Christian 
princes, and the Pope’s legate, should 
be present, and that they should 
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promise and bind themselves, if he came 
out unhurt, to proceed immediately with 
the help of God to a universal reform of 
the Church.” For no lesser reason 
would he subject himself to the experi- 
ment, and such a condition was out of 
the question. It must, however, be 
added, that he had just undertaken the 
greatest and most disastrous enterprise 
of his life, and with the conjunction 
of various devoted friends, had written 
letters to all the great Christian mo- 
narchs, begging them to call together a 
General Council. This he had gradually 
come to believe was the sole hope re- 
maining for the Church: and it may 
easily be supposed that having made 
this last appeal and effort for a great 
reformation, the petty strife in the piazza 
became a weariness to him, and the 
ordeal showed itself in its true colours. 
His mind had already gone beyond the 
smaller personal question, to the great 
one of a universal reformation. “ Why,” 
he himself says, “ should we enter the 
fire to prove the excommunication in- 
valid? We have no occasion to have 
recourse to supernatural ordeals, since we 
have already with effective reasoning 
proved the excommunication to be null, 
to which reasoning no one either in 
Rome or Florence or elsewhere has 
attempted to reply. Miracles are not 
necessary when there is room for natural 
reason. Therefore to make this trial 
would be to tempt God. And if our 
adversaries,” he continues, “say that 
our reasonings are sophistical, yet make 
no answer to them, and therefore seek 
miracles, we reply that, these being the 
great things of prophecy, we constrain 
no one to believe more than they will, 
but encourage them rather to live godly 
and as Christians. And I say that this 
is the greatest of miracles—to make 
them believe those things which we 
preach, and every other truth which pro- 
ceeds from God. And though I have 
proposed to manifest and prove great 
things under the name of the key, with 
supernatural signs, I have not therefore 
promised to do such things in order to 
annul the excommunication, but for other 
reasons, when the time shall be come.” 


I do not pretend to say that Savona- 
rola’s reasoning here satisfies my mind. 
What is distinctly evident is that he did 
not choose to accept the ordeal thus 
forced upon him, in which he was 
wise—for nothing but treachery was in- 
tended— but not consistent. Fra 
Domenico, however, his loyal hench- 
man, never faltered. He was one of 
those stout men-at-arms to whom in 
their perfect and simple manhood is 
given that part which our great poet 
allots to women—“ He for God only, 
she for God in him.” Domenico was 
for God in and through Savonarola. His 
belief in his master was absolute. 
Cheerfully as a man goes to a feast 
would he have walked into any fire, 
or dared any danger, confident not to 
be harmed indeed, yet ready to endure 
all that earth and hell could do against 
him, as he did endure manfully, and with- 
out flinching, the tortures of the rack. 
Savonarola, we are told, did all in his 
power to hold his eager brother back, 
but in vain. And no sooner was the 
challenge proclaimed, than not only 
the monks of San Marco, but the en- 
tire multitude of. the Piagnoni party 
declared themselves ready to enter the 
fire in his defence—the latter inter- 
rupting him in his sermons with cries 
of entreaty to have this privilege 
granted to them. Burlamacchi tells 
us a pretty story, how when the Padre 
was walking one evening in the convent 
garden with Fra Placido (fit name for a 
companion in that meditative stroll 
through the retired garden of monastic 
quiet !), a beautiful boy, of noble family, 
came to him with a paper, on which he 
had written his childish pledge of devo- 
tion, offering himself for the ordeal ; “‘ but 
doubting that the writing was not sufli- 
cient for such a step, fell at his feet, and 
entreated him heartily (cordialmente) to 
be allowed to enter the fire; and the 
Padre answered, ‘Rise, my son, thy 
good will is pleasing to God.’ And 
he gave him the license.” As he put his 
name to the boy’s harmless vow, ac- 
cording to a formula injwhich he 
pledged himself to produce one, two, 
or even ten champions on his side, 
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according to the number produced on 
the other, he turned to Fra Placido, look- 
ing on, “ Many such papers have been 
brought to me,” he said, “but by 
none have I had such consolation as by 
this child, for whom God be praised.” 
It does not require much imagination to 
fancy the moisture that must have come 
into those kind blue eyes which look 
out at us still from Bartolommeo’s pic- 
ture, as the Prophet blessed the willing 
little would-be martyr. But this soft 
garden scene, with the cool, sweet, even- 
ing atmosphere around, the noble little 
enthusiast, and the gentle Brother Placid, 
is about the last still moment in which 
we see the doomed man breathe freely. 
Doomed for wishing well to Florence 
and to mankind—for working night and 
day through laborious years secking 
nought but his  people’s freedom, 
purity, truth, and godliness, his cause 
was already hopeless. Even at that 
moment his letter to the king of 
France about the Council had fallen 
into the hands of the Duke of Milan, 
and had been forwarded to the Pope ; 
and henceforward there was neither hope 
nor help for him. 

On the 7th of April, the Friday before 
Palm Sunday, with immense prepara- 
tion and eagerness of the people, the 
great Ordeal by Fire was appointed to 
take place. The Piazza has seen very 
strange sights, but none more extraordi- 
nary. In the centre a great pile was 
erected, covered with all kinds of in- 
flammable substances, and with a path 
through it wide enough for the two 
champions. The square was lined with 
troops ; five hundred soldiers of the 
republic were stationed by the Loggia 
de’ Signori, the platform in front of the 
Palazzo Vecchio, generally called the 
ringhiera. These were supposed to be 
impartial, to keep order among the vast 
multitude who thronged the Piazza, 
Directly opposite, in front of the old 
house called the Tetto dei Pisani, which 
fifteen years ago was still standing, and 
used as a post-office, but which has now 
entirely disappeared, were ranged a 
second band of five hundred men, the 
bitterest enemies of San Marco, the well- 
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known Compagnacci or wicked compan- 
ions, under their leader, Dolfo Spini. 
The Loggia dei Lanzi, or dell’ Orcagna, 
so well known to all visitors of Florence, 
was divided in two, and allotted to the 
rival convents, San Marco having one 
side, the furthest from the palace, and 
the Franciscans the other ; and in front 
of the place allotted to San Marco were 
three hundred armed Piagnoni, under 
the leadership of Marcuccio Salviati, 
pledged to protect their leader against 
his enemies. Savonarola had given up 
by this time his opposition to the mad 
contest, not as a man of this century 
would have done it, in sheer despair at 
the folly, but with the solemn faith of 
his age in God’s personal intervention. 

San Marco was early astir on that 
eventful morning—crowded with ex- 
cited yet awe-stricken throngs of people 
kneeling in long strain of ceaseless 
prayer. Savonarola celebrated mass, 
and the crowd approached the altar 
and communicated, returning one by 
one to their prayers. “So much 
gladness was in their hearts,” says 
Burlamacchi, “that the face of all things 
smiled out of the certainty of victory. 
The Padre Fra Girolamo, very fervent, 
and full of the Spirit, went into 
the pulpit in his priest’s robes, with 
great solemnity, and, in a short sermon, 
exhorted the faithful to love Christ, en- 
couraging them to be steadfast in the 
faith, and adding these words, ‘So far 
as has been revealed to me, if the ordeal 
takes place, the victory is ours, and Fra 
Domenico will come out of it unhurt ; 
but if it will take place or not, this the 
Lord has not revealed to me. But if 
you ask me what I think, I say, asa 
mere man, that after so many prepara- 
tions, I would rather it took place than 
not.” He then reminded his brethren 
that when Fra Domenico went into the 
fire, they were to continue in prayer 
until the moment when he came out ; 
and then he gave them the benediction. 
At this moment the mace-bearers of 
the Signory came to call the monks to 
the ordeal, and they set out in solemn 
procession, Fra Domenico, in a red 
cope, preceded by all the brethren, and 
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followed by Savonarola and two others, 
in priestly vestments, carrying the Sacra- 
ment. ‘This procession wound through 
the streets, followed by crowds of eager 
Florentines, over whose heads rang the 
psalm, ‘‘Exurgat Deus, et dissipentur ini- 
mici ejus,” to which many of the crowd 
responded, chanting as Savonarola had 
taught them, the first verse of the psalm 
as a chorus. “ And as there was in that 
crowd many thousand persons, so great 
was the sound that the earth underfoot 
appeared to tremble, and great fear and 
terror filled the hearts of the enemies.” 
All Florence was astir, pouring into the 
Piazza, every entrance of which was 
guarded as in the time of parlamentos ; 
and, except the devout women who had 
watched the monks go forth to this su- 
preme test, and whom Savonarola had 
charged to remain in the deserted 
church, praying for the champion and 
the cause, we hear of no one who was 
not in the great square, looking on 
breathless at the contest. The streets 
of busy Florence were deserted, except 
in that one great heart of the city, 
throbbing high with fierce excitement, 
with wild hope and tremor of expecta- 
tion, where the eager Florentines waited 
for a miracle, a new thing never seen 
before in the experience of man. 

So far everything seemed in favour of 
the Dominicans. Savonarola was there 
facing the crowd, calm and command- 
ing, in the vestments of his office ; and 
there was Domenico, strong as his daunt- 
less soul and joyful heart could make 
him, more than ready, eager for the 
trial. But the champions on the other 
side, the monk who had given the chal- 
lenge, and the other who was to repre- 
sent him in the flames, were both invisi- 
ble, hid in the paiace, where every means 
that could be used were being tried to 
warm up the valour which had chilled at 
sight of those terrible preparations. The 
other Franciscans were moving about 
full of agitation, consulting among them- 
selves and with their partisans, and 
doing all that could be done to gain 
time. They found fault with Domeni- 
co’s cope, which he took off instantly ; 
and then, with his Dominican habit, 


which they suggested might have been 
enchanted against the fire, and which 
he immediately changed, taking the 
dress of young Alexander Strozzi in- 
stead, who, thinking it was to be his 
proud lot to share the sacrifice, went to 
Savonarola eagerly for his blessing, with 
the 7’e Deum bursting from his youthful 
lips. The day went on in this endless 
and vain struggle. Who does not know 
the weariness of the hours thus passed 
by a crowd worked up to fever point 
of excitement, but from which the event 
for which it waits is kept back? If it 
is only the passing of a royal pageant, 
the momentary view of a public visitor, 
how much anger mixes with the disap- 
pointment of the throng when it is 
balked of the sight it waited for! All 
these comings and goings—the agitated 
consultations of the Franciscans, their 
fault - finding with one thing. after 
another, the hurrying to and fro of the 
commissaries appointed to guide each 
party, and their many references to the 
palace where the Signory sat unseen— 
tantalized and wearied the crowd, which 
could not tell why the delay was oc- 
casioned, and weary, and fasting, began 
to lose patience. From half-past twelve 
to the hour of vespers, this tragi- 
comedy went on. The Signory re- 
mained unseen in the palace, the Fran- 
ciscan champion kept out of sight, and 
Savonarola and his brethren waited— 
they too suffering somewhat, can it be 
doubted, from the long strain of ex- 
citement and delayed expectation. A 
thunderstorm swept across the piazza, 
then a tumult arose; but neither storm nor 
tumult was enough to disperse the crowd 
or make a natural end to the situation. 
At last, as the day waned, the Signory 
finding it impossible to screw up their 
champions to the sticking point, put 
a stop to the ordeal altogether, and sent 
word to Savonarola to depart with his 
brethren. He remonstrated, declar- 
ing his party on their side to be 
ready, but with no effect, and the mace- 
bearers were sent to dismiss him from 
the piazza. But he who had come 


with no better escort than these same 
mace-bearers could not go back in the 
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same simple way. “Then it was clearly 
seen,” says Burlamacchi, “ that his ene- 
mies sought no other miracle than the 
death of Fra Girolamo.” The Signory, 
however, in mere shame, could not refuse 
him the protection of their troops, and 
it was all that the five hundred soldiers 
of the republic, along with the band of 
armed Piagnoni, led by Salviati, could 
do, to convey the unoffending Domini- 
cans, whose share in the disappointment 
of the people had been quite involun- 
tary, back to their convent. The two 
captains arranged their men “come una 
luna,” says Burlamacchi, in the form of 
a crescent—and putting Fra Girolamo 
and his followers in the centre, struggled 
back to San Marco, along the same 
streets which they had traversed in the 
morning in peaceful procession intoning 
their psalm. The Compagnacci, wild 
with the thought of having lost their 
opportunity, and the baser populace, 
maddened by the loss of the expected 
miracle, surged round the returning 
band like an angry sea. ‘“‘ Worst of 
men!” “Put down the Sacrament,” 
they cried, “ now is the time ;” and, with 
every kind of contumely and vain 
attempt at violence, this hoarse and 
frantic multitude accompanied the 
strange procession. Even Fra Giro- 
lamo’s former friends joined the cry. 
Why had not he at that supreme mo- 
ment proved his cause and glorified 
their belief in him for ever and ever 
by himself going through the fire, 
which had all been wasted, and now 
would burn nobody? The very Piag- 
noni who loved him must have felt the 
chill of disappointment strike to their 
hearts ; and a great revulsion of feeling, 
unreasonable, but not unnatural, moved 
Florence. Who can doubt that the 
very monks, who were but common men, 
like others, felt it as they streamed back 
crestfallen to the church in which the 
women still knelt, trembling to hear the 
hoarse insults of the advancing crowd ? 
Savonarola had enough spirit left to 
make his way to the pulpit, where he 
told briefly the story of this sad and 


To be continued. 
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tedious day, ending, as he always did, by 
exhorting his hearers “to pray and to 
live a good life.” Then he retired to 
the little cell in the corner, the four 
humble walls, without even one of 
Angelico’s angels to glorify them, to 
which since then many a pilgrimage 
has been made. His life had been in 
danger often enough before, but never 
had the voice of the people swelled 
the cries of his enemies. He uttered 
no complaint to mortal man, but the Pro- 
phet had fallen, fallen from his high 
estate! He who had once been king, 
and more than king, in Florence had 
been hooted through the streets, and 
preserved with difficulty from the 
rage of the disappointed mob. God 
whom he had invoked had not arisen, 
nor had his enemies been scattered. 
He had given the best years of his life 
to the city—his heart’s love and restless 
labours ; night and day, in health and 
sickness he had been at her call; he 
had been ready to supply her even with 
the wonder, the miraculous exhibition 
for which she craved ; and for all this 
service she paid him with scorn, abuse, 
aud insults. Perhaps—who can tell? 
there mingled in this bitter disappoint- 
ment an aching wonder whether it 
would have been better for him, the 
higher soul, to have taken upon him 
robust Domenico’s part, and proved his 
faith by devoting himself all alone to 
the fire? When the more exalted way 
does not touch the common heart, some- 
times the vulgar wonder does. Ought 
he, in spite of all the higher uses for 
him, in spite of the possible Council on 
which his heart was set, and that re- 
formation of the Church which had 
been before his eyes since first he en- 
tered the cloister, to have stepped aside 
from the loftier path, and taken upon 
himself that yeoman’s service? Who 
could tell? Shut up alone in his little 
chamber, with the darkness falling 
round him, and chill discouragement 
and the disappointment of love in his 
heart, no doubt Savonarola on that 
night tasted all the bitterness of death. 
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CASTLE DALY: 


THE STORY OF AN IRISH HOME THIRTY YEARS AGO. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


Four days had passed since Lesbia’s 
drive to Eagle’s Edge, and Ellen was 
again at the Hollow watching by Anne 
O’Flaherty’s sick-bed. There had been 
a change for the worse in the invalid’s 
state, and it was now only at rare in- 
tervals that she could bear conversation 
or notice those around her. Ellen’s 
time was divided between ministering 
to her wants and sitting silent beside 
her, gazing at the dear face that was 
beginning to take the appearance of an 
empty shell, from which the animating 
spirit was gradually being withdrawn. 
She had hardly any news of those she 
was anxious about. Castle Daly and 
Eagle’s Edge were both deserted. Mr. 
Thornley was in Dublin, and Lesbia and 
Mrs. Daly were staying at a hotel in 
Galway, seeing nothing of Pelham, and 
unable to get tidings of him, but pre- 
ferring to await Mr. Thornley’s return 
in his neighbourhood than elsewhere. 
Murdock Malachy had mysteriously 
disappeared from the Hollow since 
Ellen’s last visit, and the household’s 
supply of letters and newspapers de- 
pended on Peter Lynch’s consenting to 
abandon for an hour or so his favourite 
seat on the horse-block in the stable- 
yard, and going to fetch them from 
Ballyowen. It was difficult in these 
days to persuade him to stir from his 
self-chosen post, where, as he said, he 
was ready to take orders, when the turn 
of the illness came and his mistress 
sent for him. He had not seen Miss 
O’Flaherty for a fortnight, he pleaded 
when Ellen came from the sick-room to 
argue the point with him, and there 
would be a power of things for him to 
tell her and consult her about when the 
strength came back to her all on a sud- 


dint, and she asked for him. It would 
never do for him to be out of the way and 
disappoint her just when she wanted 
him again. Anxious as she was for let- 
ters, Ellen had not the heart during 
these last days of watching to send 
Peter away, even for a few hours, seeing 
as she did how the old obstinate deter- 
mination to believe only what he chose 
was passing out of his set wooden face, 
leaving it wan and weak, with an im- 
ploring, frightened look in the eyes, 
such as achild turns towards a dark 
room it fears to be forced to enter. He 
might be wanted on a sudden soon, 
though not for the cause he expected, 
and Ellen thought he had as much right 
as any one to wait about on the chance 
of one more word. Dr. Lynch, too, 
had absented himself, without sending 
any explanation of his absence. There 
seemed no avenue by which tidings 
could come, any more than if the little 
rivulet that surrounded the house, whose 
bubblings and ripplings were the chief 
disturbers of the unusual silence, had 
suddenly swelled into a wide ocean, 
cutting the household off from the rest 
of the world. Yet, as the days crept 
by, a vague apprehension of what was 
going on outside did ooze into the val- 
ley, and reached even as far as the 
watchers by Anne’s dying-bed. There 
were whispers repeated from one to 
another, and faces that had hitherto 
only worn an expression of anxiety or 
expectation began to look dark. At 
last one day one of the little maidens 
appeared in Anne’s room with a face 
swollen with crying, and on inquiry 
it came out that she had been to chapel 
in a distant village, and some one had 
told her that Murdock Malachy had 
been shot in a fight there had been 
down in the south. That was all Ellen 
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heard for twenty-four anxious hours. 
Then all at once everybody was talking; 
even Peter Lynch’s tongue was loosed, 
and men and women came up to the 
Lodge from the valley, and from the 
solitary farms among the hills, to tell 
the news, of which the air was full, and 
question Miss Eileen, as if she could 
explain tidings that seemed to have 
stunned them. It was all over: Smith 
O’Brien was taken prisoner, and there 
had been no fighting at all, only a tu- 
mult in which one or two of the boys 
had been shot, and the rest had run 
away, leaving the leaders to take care 
of themselves. 

“To be sure,” Ellen’s informants 
generally concluded, ‘‘ the priests were 
agin it this time, and how would it 
prosper? The cause was lost anyhow, 
and the police and Mr. O’Roone would 
have it all their own way in the coun- 
thry, and what would they do at all? 
Could Miss Eileen tell them, when Miss 
O'Flaherty was dead, and Mr. Connor, 
and every one that hoped for better 
times put out of the way?” 

From these whispered conferences 
Ellen tried to gather at least the con- 
soling certainty that there had been 
little bloodshed, and she returned to 
her post by the sick-bed to watch for 
an interval of consciousness, when she 
might fulfil her promise of letting Anne 
know all to the last. She would be 
able to rejoice heartily in this termina- 
tion to all her fears, and would not 
share the blank surprise and shame that 
troubled Ellen when she compared the 
high expectations and purposes of which 
she had been told with this denowement, 
and thought, with bitter grudging, of 
the young lives that had wrecked them- 
selves in the mists of so miserable a de- 
lusion. On the evening of the fifth day 
Dr. Lynch came into Anne’s room and 
proceeded to ask after her health and 
talk to her nurses as if there had been 
no break in his visits. Anne opened 
her eyes at the sound of his voice, and 
a look of intelligence and inquiry came 
back into her face. 

“Have you anything to tell me?” 
she asked feebly. 
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“ Nothing at all,” he answered, in a 
quiet matter-of-fact tone, “but that there 
is a better end to all their folly than 
might have been expected ; and those for 
whom you care most are in no worse pre- 
dicament than they were a week ago.” 

Anne looked satisfied ; but when his 
business in the sick-room was ended, 
Dr. Lynch beckoned Ellen to follow 
him out of the room, and a dread seized 
her that there was worse to hear than 
he had dared to tell his patient. 

“Was it truth you told her? Do 
you know really nothing worse of Connor 
than you did last week?” she asked as 
soon as they were out of hearing. 

“* Would I have told her a lie do you 
think, when we won’t have her many 
more hours with us? Don’t frighten 
yourself, Miss Ellen, I have nothing 
worse for you than you know already, 
but as I chanced to be in it all the time, 
I thought you’d like to hear the little 
there is to be said.” 

“ Indeed I should!” 

“Come into the turret room, then.” 

“Do you mean that you have been 
to Tipperary with Smith O’Brien and 
the insurrectionists?” Ellen began. “TI 
thought you disapproved—” 

“ Of course I did not go with a pike 
over my shoulder. I have not‘lived in 
the world sixty years, and travelled 
twice round it, to make a fool of myself 
in my old age; but there were people 
looking on who kept clear of the fight- 
ing, such as it was, and I was one of 
them ;though, as you may suppose, I 
did not leave my duty here for the pur- 
pose of seeing a party of my country- 
men make a pitiful spectacle of them- 
selves before all Europe.” 

“ But why then were you there?” 

“Tt was a thought took me, a notion 
that came into my mind when I saw 
your mother the morning after Pelham 
was arrested. I was always one for 


laying schemes to outwit people for - 


their good. And asI rode away from 
Eagle’s Edge, heartsore that day at the 
sight of the trouble you were in, a plot 
suggested itself to me that beat every- 
thing for ingenuity, I thought. ‘Why 
should not one brother’s danger be 
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made the means of saving the other 
from worse ill than he has brought him- 
self into already,’ I said to myself. 
And I resolved to follow Connor, and 
if possible get speech of him before he 
had come up with the fighting, which 
that morning’s lying newspaper said 
was going on fiercely in the South. If 
I can keep -him from being actually 
seen with arms in his hands, I may save 
his neck, I thought, and I planned to 
put it to him that his brother was in 
danger, and his mother breaking her 
heart on his account, and that he was 
bound to come back without delay and 
deliver himself up as the writer of the 
papers that .had inculpated Pelham. 
Knowing the generous temper of the 
lad I had to deal with, I had good hope 
I should have him safe in my own 
keeping before twenty-four hours were 
over, and then I thought we would 
settle on the next step to be taken at 
our leisure. That was on the Thursday 


_ morning ; and strive as I would, I could 


not get off from Ballyowen till evening, 
for of course, when I got back, my 
house was surrounded with people want- 
ing me, and I had to make arrange- 
ments for bad cases before I set out. I 
reached Tipperary on Friday morning, 
and all Friday I was driving about from 
place to place, hearing always that there 
was a crowd of people with arms in 
front of me; some said two thousand 
men, some three, some a few hundred ; 
and that the club leaders from Dublin 
were among them, haranguing them 
every now and then, and trying to spirit 
them up to think themselves an army. 
At one place I heard they had 
stopped a regiment of soldiers on their 
march, but let them pass after all; and 
then again there was a story of their 
having seized a quantity of arms, but 
that did not turn out to be true. I 
passed Friday night at a little inn in 
Ballingarry, and in the morning set 
forth again with a fresh car and horse, 
and about the middle of the day sure 
enough I came up with what I was 
looking for, but too late to do any good. 
When I was about a quarter of a mile 
off I saw a crowd surrounding a tall white 


house on a common, and though it was 
a cloudy drizzling day I once caught « 
chance gleam of reflected sunshine that 
told me they were carrying steel among 
them—pikes and scythes and pitch- 
forks,and here and there a few bayonets! 
It was all confusion and din when I 
got nearer, but I left my car on the out- 
skirts of the throng and pushed my way 
into the thick of it, thinking that if 
any fighting did come off here there 
might be something for me to do by 
and by. The windows of the white 
house were full of green-coats, and the 
crowd with pikes appeared to be besieg- 
ing the house, trying to make them 
come out and give up their arms, but 
nobody seemed to know exactly what 
was intended, and neither party liked 
to fire first. I noticed a tall man, who was 
pointed out to meas Mr. Smith O’Brien, 
come again and again to the windows 
of the house and then turn and speak 
to the people, but whether he urged 
them to attack or to keep the peace, I 
could not say. There were several 
other young fellows better dressed than 
the rest trying to put some order into 
the crowd, and among themI son 
espied the two I was in search of. They 
were well in front, among the small 
innermost circle, who for the most part 
carried arms and had more purpose in 
their faces than the gaping ragged 
outsiders, and even if I could have 
forced my way to them and made them 
listen to me it would have been too late 
for what I wanted—they had done the 
worst for themselves they could do. 
While I stood watching, the first 
shot was fired, and a volley of stones 
hurled against the windows, and after 
that, for about half an hour or so, a 
brisk exchange of shot went on. I 
stayed long enough to see that our two 
were foremost in everything. There 
was an attempt made to set fire to the 
door of the house in order to smoke out 
the garrison and force them to sur- 
render or fight outside. I saw Connor 
followed by one or two more run across 
the inclosed space behind the house 
and come back with arms full of hay 
and straw which they piled against 
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the back door. Murdock Malachy was 
helping—that was the last I saw of the 
poor fellow unhurt. Some of the garri- 
son within perceived what was being 
attempted, and fired a volley from the 
upper windows at the incendiaries, 
They scattered and came back to the 
attempt several times, and in the surg- 
ing backwards and forwards of the 
crowd, I got shoved aside, and thinking 
it as well to give a wide berth to the 
shots that were just then flying pretty 
thickly close to the house, I retreated 
among the rabble of women who had 
gathered outside the low garden wall, 
and who were wringing their hands and 
hullabalooing, calling to the boys they 
knew in the fight to come away and not 
make their homes more desolate than 
they were already. While I was there 
I heard my name called! ‘Dr. Lynch, 
can that be you?’ and turning round I 
saw O’Donnell staggering up to the wall, 
through the throng, with some one in 
his arms. ‘ Yes,’ I said, ‘it’s me,’ and I 
had my heart in my mouth, for I could 
only see a figure lying across his breast, 
with an arm over his shoulder, and I 
thought of Connor at once. ‘Then 
it’s a lucky chance that brought you,’ 
O’Donnell answered. ‘Here’s work for 
you, the first of the boys that’s down 
yet, the poor lad Malachy, he’s breath- 
ing still, help me with him over the 
wall, that he may not be trampled to 
death in the throng here. He has a 
bullet in him, I am afraid. It was aimed 
full at Connor as he stooped to put a. 
light to the little bonfire we had piled 
up yonder, and if poor Murdock had 
not started forward at the moment, and 
thrust his shoulder in the way, it’s: 
Connor who would have got it. 1 think 
myself he knew what he was about,. 
poor boy, and did it on purpose ; anyhow 
tell them about it at home, and do what: 
you can for him. I must go back.” 
There were plenty of hands put out to: 
lift the body over the wall, and help 
me to carry it to the next field out 
of the way of the tumult, and some of 
the women ran to a cabin a little way 
off to fetch water ; but I soon saw there 
was nothing to be done!” 
No. 188.—vob, xxxu. 
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“Poor Murdock ! was he dead ?” 

“ The bullet had entered just between 
the shoulder-blades and come out at the 
throat. It could be only a question of 
a few minutes, and I did not think he 
would ever speak again : but he did. As 
we were bathing his forehead and putting 
some whisky to his lips there was a 
minute’s consciousness, and he looked 
full at me. ‘ Mr. Connor,’ he said. 

“ «Yes, my poor fellow,’ I answered. 
‘He’s all right; you saved him, I 
believe, and got this instead of him.’ 

“«He was always good to me,’ he 
answered, ‘and maybe some day I'll see 
him and Miss Eileen agin in a better 
place than Ireland will ever be, when 
all’s done.’ 

“There was no more talking after that, 
for the blood rose in his throat and 
choked him, and I had to lay him down 
from my arms on the ditch side, for 
some one called me just then to help 
a poor fellow who had been pushed out 
of the crowd with a broken arm.” 

“But Connor—did you see nothing 
more of Connor or of Darcy? How do 
you know they were not killed or 
wounded after poor Murdock left 
them?” 

“By having seen pretty nearly all 
who were hurt. There was only one 
other boy killed besides Murdock, and 
I saw him lying stark among the cab- 
bages when all was over—a tall, lank, 
famine-stricken shape that would have 
died of another day’s tramp, if a bullet 
had not found him out and saved him 
the trouble of going further. There was 
a withered hag, though, and a couple 
of skeleton children to hullabaloo over 
him. To think of clever lads like 
‘Connor and Darcy, to say nothing of a 
sober gentleman of forty like Mr. Smith 
O’Brien, proposing to stand up against 
England with an army composed of 
material like that.” 

“But how did it end ? 
on fighting ?” 

“For twenty minutes or so longer 
there was an exchange of shots, and 

then they began to come all from one 
side. The crowd of insurgents was 
melting away gradually. About the 
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Did they go 
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middle of the afternoon a reinforcement 
of police marched up the road fronting 
the house, and at sight of them the 
remnant of the people scattered, leaving 
their leaders almost alone. There were 
no prisoners taken, however,—that I 
saw. The police entered the house to 
join their comrades, and the late attack- 
ers were allowed to ride off in parties of 
twenties and tens across the common. 
For a little while the place was quiet 
again, except for the ragged women and 
children that hung about — crooning 
over the two dead bodies. I went back 
to where poor Murdock lay, and had his 
body removed to a cabin near before 
dark.” 

“And you don’t really know any 
more of Connor?” 

“No; to follow him, or inquire 
about him would have been to draw 
attention to him. We know that the 
leaders separated before night. O’Brien 
was arrested on his way to Limerick, 
but the others, less conspicuous, seem 
to have reached their destinations, and 
we will hope by this time are over the 
sea. Darcy O'Donnell has friends in 
Galway, and I think he told me once a 
foster- brother among the Claddagh 
fishers. He could not have a safer 
hiding-place than among them, or one 
from which he could more conveniently 
get off to America.” 

“When shall we know ?” 

“ When we get a letter from the other 
side of the sea to say they are safe in 
New York. Don’t wish to hear of them 
sooner; they are in a very different 
position now from what I believed 
them to be in when I thought of 
bringing Connor back. After their 
conduct that miserable day on the 
common at Boughlah, we should have 
to fear the very worst for them if they 
were taken. Let us pray as the best 
hope we have that we may not see their 
faces again, poor boys, for years.” 

“And Pelham ?” 

“Tt certainly won’t tell in his favour 
that his brother has made himself so 
conspicuous as a rebel ; but once we are 
assured that Connor is safe in America, 
Pelham’s defence will be compara- 


tively easy. Nothing can be brought 
against him but the possession of those 
papers, and we shall have no scruples 
about bringing people to show their 
true authorship then.” 

“Yet I believe if Connor knew this 
minute where Pelham was, he would 
come back.” 

“Tt would be like his rashness ; but 
I trust he will not know ; wherever he 
is now he won't be likely to put himself 
forward to inquire for news. I hope 
he has money enough to get across.” 

“ Poor, poor Murdock Malachy! Iam 
not thinking as much as I ought of his 
devotion to Connor. How it would touch 
Anne if we could tell her. Does it not 
seem strange that if only two were to 
fall in the attempt she has been dread- 
ing for so many months, one should 
come from her people?” 

“T made the best arrangements I 
could for a decent burial for him, know- 
ing she would wish it. Astrange thought 
came into my mind as I stood looking at 
his body, after it was laid out. I thought 
of the old custom cf killing the favourite 
servants over achieftain’s grave, that he 
might have people to wait on him, to his 
mind, in the other world ; and I could 
not help a sort of satisfaction coming 
overme as I said to myself,—at all events 
there'll be one of hers waiting for her 
when she gets over the river. It would 
be comfortable for the two of them, if 
it was permitted to them to fall into any- 
thing like their old relationship to each 
other up there, and Murdock would not 
have to serve alone for long. My poor 
cousin Peter will soon follow him. I 
don’t believe he’ll be long for this world 
when once he lets himself believe that 
his mistress is really dying. Ill go and 
have a word with him now.” 

The strange thought came back into 
Ellen’s mind in the evening, as.she stood 
in the bay window of Anne’s favourite 
turret room, delaying to shut out the 
light of the harvest moon, that had 
grown now toa shapely silver boat, whose 
reflection made a faint glimmer in the 
river. The house within was very still 
and empty. Its owner, to whom in 
past times all the life and enjoyment 














in it had been due, was now lying 
up stairs helpless and unconscious : the 
body at least helpless—the spirit ebbing 
slowly away from its old abiding place : 
to what conditions? Would any of the 
old links re-form themselves? Would 
Murdock and the many poor neighbours 
who had gone from Anne’s valley in the 
famine years—people whom she had pro- 
tected and governed—would they be able 
to meet her with thanks and greetings 
in the fresh existence? Would she still 
look to them like a queen worthy of their 
allegiance? Perhaps those old sacrifices 
of which Dr. Lynch had reminded her 
were not prompted by savagery and sel- 
fish pride alone ; there might have been 
true love in them—a sort of necessity 
even, in the days when service was not 
altogether an arbitrary thing, but was, 
sometimes, at least, the complete loyal 
giving up of the lower, weaker natures 
to the stronger and higher natures, who 
ruled them and gave their lives shape 
and meaning. 

As these thoughts crowded in Ellen’s 
mind, her eye wandered over the land- 
scape almost without seeing anything, 
and then suddenly perception of what 
was before her came back with a start, 
and a thrill went through her as she 
remembered that, for about a minute, 
she had been watching the approach of 
a man’s figure to the head of the bridge, 
and now perceived that he was moving 
along with the limping gait that had 
always distinguished Murdock Malachy. 
She did not scream, but she sat down 
breathless on the window-sill. The faint 
light made everything shadowy and 
ghost-like. It might be her imagina- 
tion, occupied with thoughts of Mur- 
dock, that created the image, yet it 
came steadily on and grew more solid- 
looking at every step. In the shadow 
of the house it became a black, undis- 
tinguishable form; but it drew close to 
the window, leaned its arms on the 
sill, and said in a low voice, that Ellen 
recognised at once : 

“ Anne, is that you? Will you take 
me in, as you did once before, when I 
ran away and surprised you here at 
the window ?” 
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“Connor! dear, dear Connor! it is 
not Anne; itis I, Ellen. How could 
you come back here, to put yourself in 
danger of being seen by O’Roone ?” 

“Go round to the door and let me in, 
and I’]l tell you all about it. I’m too 
tired and faint and cead-beat altogether 
to jump through the window now.” 

“And hurt; are you hurt ?—you 
walk lame.” 

‘Only footsore: and, at all events, 
before morning comes, and I present 
myself to old O’Roone to save him the 
pleasure of sending for me, we'll have 
had our talk out, and I'll have seen 
Anne again, and supped off a Happy- 
go-lucky fish-pie once more.” 

“Where's D’Arcy?” Ellen asked, as 
soon as she had brought Connor in, and 
shut the door of the room behind him. 

“In Galway to-night; but before 
forty-eight hours are over, he'll be on 
the sea on his way to America I hope.” 

“ And oh, Connor! why are not you 
with him? How could you come back 
here to break all our hearts with fear 
for you?” 

“You ask me that, and you know 
where Pelham is now ; and Ellen, you 
know, too, as well as I do, that my 
mother had rather a thousand times 
that I came to grief altogether than that 
his little finger ached. Do you think I 
could live free out there, and let him be 
ruined on my account, and she perhaps 
cursing me for what I had brought on 
him? I have made a mess of my life 
altogether, and may as well come to 
an end and let luckier people have 
their chance.” 

**Connor, you are unjust to mamma* 
and forget all the rest of us, when you 
speak like that.” 

“ Well, well, don’t let us argue about 
it. I’ve made up my mind, and I’m 
too done-up for an argument now. Let 
me sit down, and give me something to 
eat and drink. I would not like to 
come before old O’Roone to-morrow 
morning looking too much like a victim, 
for all that’s come and gone; one may 
as well die one way as another if one 
puts a bold face on it to the last; and 
anyhow I'll give myself up of my own 
12 
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good will. I won’t be taken or betrayed, 
as has chanced to better men than me 
this year.” 

“No one would betray you here,” 
Ellen said, eagerly catching at the word. 
“We might easily hide you for a week 
or so in Good People’s Hollow, till we 
see what happens. You need be in no 
hurry to give yourself up.” 

* But I am in a hurry, Eileen aroon. 
Don’t argue with me ; I told you I was 
dead-beat, dear; and it’s a comfort to 
see some plain thing to do when all one 
has looked forward to and believed in 
has crumbled to pieces under one’s feet, 
and one hardly knows where one is 
standing.” 

“ How did you hear about Pelham ?” 

“A Galway boy, who had seen Pel- 
ham taken to prison, came to the place 
where D’Arcy and I were hiding, and 
told me all ; and another fellow brought 
me word this morning that he had 
just seen our mother and Lesbia 
standing among the miserable crowd 
round the prison doors trying to get in, 
and that they were sent away weeping, 
the two of them. That was enough. I 
talked it over with D’Arcy, and though 
we were sorry to part, he said I was 
right, and acknowledged that he should 
be glad enough to have such an excuse 
for giving it all up and making an end. 
He would have gone with me to the 
authorities in Galway if I’d have let 
him ; but I persuaded him to stay and 
take his chance, and I had set my heart 
on another look at the Hollow, and on 
a night of chat with you, Eileen aroon, 
and on the satisfaction of seeing with 
my own eyes the look of bafiled spite 
that will come on the faces of the two 
O’Roones when I show them that they 
will have to loose their hold on Pelham ; 
sol came here. To sit in this window- 
seat again was well worth the walk, and 
I mean to enjoy the fish-pie when you 
get it me, I can tell you. Only don’t 
argue with me, avourneen; I’m not in 
the humour for that.” 

The playful, coaxing smile that lighted 
up Connor's pale face at the last words 
was too much for Ellen; she hurried 
from the room to fetch the refreshments 
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that she saw were so much needed, and 
as she hastily got them together racked 
her brain to think of some expedient 
for detaining Connor till Dr. Lynch or 
John Thornley could see him and try 
to dissuade him from his purpose. She 
debated within herself whether to call 
up one of the servants and despatch a 
summons to Dr. Lynch to come to-night ; 
but she decided it would be too great a 
risk. Ballyowen was full of strange 
policemen and soldiers, and a large re- 
ward had been offered for Connor’s 
arrest, and some one even of their 
own people might be found base 
enough to think it a pity that so large 
a sum should be lost by a voluntary 
surrender. Ellen knew Connor well 
enough to be convinced that it would 
be a great additional pang to him to 
be balked of his self-surrender, and 
she thought it better to trust to her own 
persuasions than risk inflicting such a 
wound as betrayal at the last would be. 
She had had previous experience of 
Connor in moods of deep despondency 
following on great excitement, and she 
could not help hoping that, after refresh- 
ment and rest, she should find him more 
persuadable. As the evening passed on, 
however, and the conversation between 
them was prolonged, she was obliged 
to acknowledge to herself that for once 
his resolution was too firmly rooted for 
any words of hers to shake it. He had 
been wholly unprepared for the events of 
the last few days, and the downfall to his 
expectations had been so great a shock 
as to make him loose his hold on hope, 
and turn from the future with loathing. 
There was keen remorse, too, for the 
share he had had in deluding Murdock 
and the young men of the neighbour- 
hood who were now in prison with Pel- 
ham. They spoke long of Murdock, 
and Connor was deeply touched when 
Ellen repeated his last words, 

“He would not have blamed me or 
lost faith in me, poor fellow, even if he 
had lived to see what a failure it was. 
I don’t believe that any of them will, 
even if they are sent with common felons 
across the sea and never see Ireland 
again ; but I begin to see it is a terrible 
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thing we have done. We made a world 
for ourselves of our own hopes and 
dreams, and brought them to act in it.” 

“Then don’t you think,” said Ellen 
eagerly, “that you are bound to live to 
undo the harm you have done ? Does not 
Murdock’s death, that bought your life, 
bind you to some service for Ireland 
before you die? We don’t see yet what 
it is to be, or how it could be rendered, 
but the call may come.” 

* But death may serve as well as life. 
Patriots’ blood is just as much the seed 
of nationality as martyrs’ of the Church. 
D’Arcy has always said that the power 
of standing by each other in misfortune 
is what we want above all, and if I give 
an example of that to the death, I shall 
have done something. You may call it 
laziness if you like, but it’s just all I’ve 
strength left for. And talking of lazi- 


ness, dear, this sofa is very comfortable ; 
I think I'll just lie down and go to 
sleep, and you may come and call me in 
the morning. I daresay I'll sleep till 
the sun’s well up, for it’s long since I’ve 
had a quiet night, or such a bed as this 


to sleep on; and as I said before, I 
don’t want to look like a victim when 
I give myself up. My plan is to ride 
to old O’Roone’s door just when the 
family are sitting down to breakfast, and 
to walk into the breakfast-room with a 
flower in my button-hole, and a gay ‘good 
morning’ and hand-shake to all the 
ladies round, as free and easy as if I 
had come to take Darby out fishing or 
shooting with me, as I used to do in the 
days when the little sneak was glad 
enough and proud enough to go wher- 
ever I whistled him. Then I shall 
put my hand on Darby’s shoulder. 
‘T’ve brought you a present of 200/. of 
blood money this morning,’ I'll say. 
‘Who's fitter to have it than your 
father’s son, since it’s the last fraction of 
money that’s to be squeezed out of the 
Dalys, and your father has had such a 
large share of what’s gone before? It’s a 
drop in the ocean, to be sure, compared 
with Miss Maynard’s fortune, but since 
you'll have to leave that to Pelham now, 
you may as well make what you can 
of me.’ Won't he be savage! The 


story’ll stick to him for the rest of his 
life.” 

“Oh, Connor, how can you take 
pleasure in planning such things, when 
you know the serious part that must 
follow ?” 

“Surely you don’t grudge me any 
pleasure there is to be got out of it? 
We've had the serious part over and 
over half the night, and it has made you 
as pale as a sheet, my poordarling. Go 
to bed, mavourneen, and wake me just 
in time not to miss the breakfast scene. 
Mrs. O’Roone and the young ladies 
never come down till ten o'clock, and 
then in their curl papers. Don’t I 
know the ways of the place, and the 
shocked looks they'll put on at my com- 
ing in, rebel as I am, and seeing them 
in deshabille? Sleep all you can.” 

Connor was still fast asleep on the 
sofa when Ellen stole into the turret 
room early the next morning, and, to 
prevent any of the servants coming into 
the room, began to busy herself in pre- 
paring the breakfast. She set Anne’s 
little tea table with her favourite break- 
fast service, and opening the casement, 
let in the fresh morning air, and still 
Connor did not open his eyes. He 
looked more like himself this morning, 
now he had eaten and slept. His face 
was thinner than it had been a few days 
before, but the colour was coming back 
into it, and there was more life there 
even with his eyes closed, and the long 
lashes resting on his cheeks, than there 
had been yesterday evening. It was 
impossible to connect that young fair, 
pleasant face with the thought of a 
shameful death. “To be hanged by 
the neck till he was dead!” Oh, 
Connor, Connor, who had always been 
the mirth of the house, whose gay voice 
and smile had warmed every heartin the 
country round! Surely Ellen thought 
there could not be found a judgp in all 
Ireland with the heart to pronounce sen- 
tence on him. 

Ellen stood for a long time looking at 
him, turning every now and then to wipe 
away the tears that obscured the vision 
and marred its beauty. Even if the 
very worst were averted, she knew there 
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was nothing but long separation to look 
forward to. The best they could pray 
for, as Dr. Lynch had said, was that 
they might not see the boys’ bright faces 
again for years, not until middle age 
had set its seal upon them, and the 
brightness was gone. 

Every half-hour of inaction seemed a 
gain, so she allowed the moments to 
slip by unnoticed as she took her fill of 
looking. At last a clock striking eight 
roused her. 

“T will humour him in everything 
he wished this last morning,” she said 
to herself, “ whatever comes of it. I'll 
go out into the garden and gather the 
flower he talked about for his button- 
hole, and then I'll wake him, and 
tell him we have only two hours 
more.” 

The garden was not in its usual trim 
since Peter Lynch had lost heart to 
work in it, but there was a blue and 
white passion flower in full bloom on 
the trellis by Anne’s bedroom window, 
and Ellen went round the house to 
gather a blossom, thinking she would 
rather have that than anything else for 
her purpose. As she returned to the 
front door, which she had left open, 
she saw a man approaching the steps, 
and with beating heart she quickened 
her pace to intercept him before he 
could enter the house. It was James 
Morris, and at sight of her he turned 
back to meet her, and put a letter in her 
hand. 

“It came to Castle Daly last night 
from Mr. Thornley, with orders to me 
to let you have it at once, wherever you 
might be.” 

“Wait here in the garden, please, 
James,” Ellen said, “I will come out to 
you by and by.” 

For the first moment the letter did 
not seem to promise much interest ; 
it could not affect the overwhelming 
trouble of this morning ; but when she 
again stood by Connor’s couch, a thought 
struck her which made her sink on her 
knees and feel she could only open it so. 
The note contained a few lines only, 
whose purport her eye took in at 
a glance :— 
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“In case you should not be with 
Lesbia when my full account reaches 
her, I send this note to be forwarded on 
to you. All is well. Pelham will be at 
liberty within a few hours of your 
reading this. I have seen the Lord 
Lieutenant, and have in my possession 
an order signed for his release. I went 
armed with proofs of O’Roone’s miscon- 
duct and misapplication of public money 
during the famine that were considered 
enough to discredit his actions in other 
matters. I shall be in Galway a few 
hours after my letter, and will bring 
Pelham back with me to Castle Daly. 


“ Always yours, 
“J. THoRNLEY.” 


The revulsion of feeling was almost too 
much, Ellen let the letter fall on the 
ground, and dropped her face between 
her hands, as her whole soul went up 
to Heaven in an intense thanksgiving. 
Connor stirred on the sofa before she 
had finished her prayer, and when she 
looked up he was awake, and had 
raised himself on one elbow, and was 
looking towards the open window. She 
waited in silence for a few minutes to 
watch him, as she might have watched 
one restored from the dead. <A pathetic 
look stole into his face, as he gazed out 
at the fair scene bathed in sunshine. 

“ By Jove,” he said, slowly turning to 
her at last. “ How beautiful everything 
is this morning. I did not know before 
the half of how beautiful it all was. 
Well, I’m glad it’s a fine day for my last 
ride. I could not have had a better last 
look at the country, could 1? The next 
time the sun rises I won’t see it. I'll 
be in prison, but Pelham wil] be free, 
and my mother satisfied with me. There 
was something my father said when he 
was dying about being satisfied. What 
was it, Ellen ?” 

* Connor, Connor, listen, ayourneen, 
listen, and let’s go down on our knees 
and bless God together. Pelham will be 
free by to-morrow morning ; but there’s 
no need now for you to put yourself in 
his place. Read what has come for you 
at your waking, darling.” 

Connor took the letter which Ellen 
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picked up from the ground and read it 
slowly twice over without speaking, his 
changeful face showing the strong emo- 
tions that stirred him as he read. Ellen 
threw her arms round him as he finished 
his second perusal, and for a few minutes 
they kissed and clung together in their 
old, childish fashion of celebrating meet- 
ings or reconciliations; with half articu- 
late words of love and joy, and thankful- 
ness whispered to each other, and with 
tears wetting the two faces, that would 
not, they knew through all their joy, 
often touch again. 

“Tl tell you just what it all comes 
to, Eileen aroon,” Connor said at last, 
raising his head from her shoulder, and 
smiling through the tears he was trying 
to wink away. “I'll tell you just what 
it means. You'll have to marry him, for 
he has saved my neck to-day: saved me 
from hanging, and I don’t see how you 
are to have the heart to refuse him what 
he’s worked so hard for. It is that— 
that and nothing else, I schemed to bring 
about, one day, long ago, when poor 
Murdock broke his thigh, and James 
Morris and I spirited away Pelham’s 
dog to Dennis’s old still. That was 
the fate that hung on our doings little 
as we knew it. The Thornleys 
coming to Ireland, your marrying an 
Englishman, and Pelham’s getting an 
English heiress for his wife. Ah, yes, 
and it was the end of the reign of the 
Dalys in Connemara we brought about, 
too, for Pelham will have to take her 
name, and he will rechristen the castle, 
you may depend. It’s the way things 
go with us. Whatever is worth anything 
in the old country the English get hold 
of. I think you are about the best thing 
in the green isle, avourneen, and ‘an 
Englishman will get you, after all, and 
T can’t quarrel with the way in which 
he’s won you. If all the conquests over 
us were made in the same fashion we 
would have to hold our tongue, and not 
complain whatever we lost.” 

“ But you don’t know about that one 
conquest yet,” said Ellen, blushing 
crimson, as she turned her eyes away 
from the keen question in his. ‘“ You 
don’t know what I'll do yet; perhaps 
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hold myself ready to follow you to 
America, with all cousin Anne’s people, 
when you send us word you have got a 
new Good People’s Hollow ready for us 
on the other side of the sea.” 

“ Ay, and when D’Arcy has made a 
place and a name for himself out there 
that will make people turn round to look 
after his cousin.” 

“Tt does me good to hear you say that, 
Con. dear. Life and hope are coming 
back to you, now you begin to weave 
schemes again for him. But what you 
said of James Morris just now reminds 
me that he is waiting outside the door 
all this time, and that I had better go 
and send him away.” 

“No; bring him in. James Morris 
out there! How lucky. He’s the very 
boy I'd have sent for from all the others 
in the world, to help me to get back to 
Galway before the ship that’s to take 
D'Arcy to America sails. I could not 
manage the walk a second time, to say 
nothing of the chance of being arrested 
onthe way. But James is the boy with 
the quick wit to help us to see what’s to 
be done.” 

Ellen ran to call James in, and Connor 
met him at the door of the turret room 
with outstretched hands, somewhat to 
the embarrassment of the smart young 
footman in Miss Maynard’s correct livery, 
who had undergone four years of Bride 
Thornley's training in man-servant’s 
manners, 

“ What ! are you above shaking hands 
with a rebel ?” Connor exclaimed. “ It’s 
for the last time, my lad. There, that’s 
right; I thought you weren’t Thorn- 
leyized to such a point as to forget your 
old master’s ways, who comes this morn- 
ing to put his life between your two 
hands. Do you remember the evening, 
Jim, when we contrived together, you 
and I, and stole a dog from its owner ? 
and will you be able to manage as clever- 
ly, do you think, to steal a rebel from 
those who are hunting him to prison 
and death? He is worth two hundred 
pounds, you must know, to any one who 
pleases to sell him.” 

“ T’d not like to see the boy who was 
willing to earn that money, Mr. Connor,” 
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said James in a low tone of strong feeling, 
and trembling with emotion as he clasped 
Connor's hands. “ I’d not like to think 
of the kind of life he would lead here 
who had your blood-money on his head. 
It would not be a long one, sir, anyway ; 
I'd see to that myself.” 

“ Hush! hush! Jim,” cried Ellen ; 
“ don’t let us speak of such a terrible 
thing as Connor being taken. What we 
have to do is to give our best thoughts to 
the question of how to get him safely 
away. No one knows of his being here, 
as yet, but myselfand you. Shut the door 
and let us consult together.” The result 
of the conference was a resolution that 
the secret of Connor’s visit to the Hollow 
should be kept between the three 
to whom it was now known, and that 
Connor should pass the day in a light 
closet within Anne’s bedroom, from 
which all intruders could be excluded 
without suspicion being excited. In 
the evening James proposed to return 
with a suit of his own clothes for 
Connor, who was to put them on, and 
walk with him across the hills to 
the boat-house on the river, where one 
of Miss Maynard’s pleasure boats was 
kept. There Ellen, who was to set out 
some hours earlier, and take a different 
route, was to meet them. Miss Maynard’s 
livery was well known in the neighbour- 
hood, and they thought that the most 
vigilant constable they were likely to 
come across would not trouble himself 
to look curiously at two of Miss May- 
nard's servants, amusing themselves by 
an evening stroll or by an hour's fishing 
ontheriver. Once in the boat they could 
glide gradually down the river till they 
reached thehead of the lake, then through 
the narrow channel past Castle Daly out 
into the wide waters of Lough Corrib, 
where they could put on greater speed, 
and might hope to enter Galway harbour 
through Friar’s Cut, early in the morn- 
ing and reach the emigrant ship before 
she sailed with the morning tide. If 
Connor could reach her all would be 
well, for the captain was a friend of 
D’Arcy’s, and had agreed to receive the 
two friends on board. The conference 
broke up hastily at the sound of Peter 
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Lynch’s voice in the garden. Ellen 
thought it better not to let him know 
what had happened, as he was sure to take 
objection against any plan that originated 
with James Morris, and could not now 
be trusted not to betray his thoughts by 
mutterings and moanings to every one 
who came near him. To avoid arousing 
his curiosity she hastily dismissed James 
and took Connor up stairs to his hiding 
place within Anne’s room, where he was 
to await the hour of sunset. The day, 
Connor’s last day in Ireland, fraught 
with danger and suspense as every hour 
of it was, seemed both to him and Ellen 
to pass with painful rapidity. The greater 
part of it Connor spent by Aunne’s bed- 
side, seated on a chair near her, and 
holding her hand in his. She did not 
seem at all surprised to see him. When- 
ever she woke up from a doze, and her 
eyes fell on him, a smile of pleasure 
played round her lips; but when she 
exerted herself to talk her thoughts 
wandered to past times, and she seemed 
sometimes to mistake Connor for his 
father, and recur to recollections of 
childish days, and sometimes to confuse 
the circumstances of this visit with those 
of the time when he had come to the 
Hollow just before the first break-up of 
the household at Castle Daly. Yet, 
through all her unconnected fancies 
there ran predominant the thought of a 
journey awaiting both herself and 
Connor. 

“ We are leaving the valley together,” 
she said once or twice, “ stepping west- 
ward.” 

And once, when her lips went on 
moving for some time, Ellen stooped 
down and caught a verse of a poem of 
Wordsworth’s— a special favourite of 
Anne’s, which they had often read to- 
gether— 

“ The dewy ground was dark and cold 

Behind, all dreary to behold, 
And stepping westward seemed to be, 
A kind of Heavenly Destiny.” 

“Tt is her blessing and prophecy of 
good to you, Connor, dear,” she said, 
repeating the words to him with a sob 
in her voice andasmile. “She is past 
feeling the pain of parting, but she gives 
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you that word of hope to take with 
ou.” 

“ Yes,” Anne said in a firmer voice, 
“past everything but hope—within 

sight of where all is swallowed up in 
love.” 

Dr. Lynch came close upon the hour 
when Ellen was to set out on her walk 
to the river; and, after feeling Anne’s 
pulse, he drew Ellen aside to tell her 
that his patient would hardly live 
through the night, and that the priest 
from the next village’ should be sent for 
at once. A hasty explanation of Con- 
nor’s presence in the house and of the 
plan for his escape fullowed, and Dr. 
Lynch decided that they must take 
leave of Anne and quit the house 
before the priest and his attendant en- 
tered it. Ife would stay, he said, to the 
last. To leave her at such a moment was 
very bitter to Ellen. She and Connor 
went and knelt together by the bedside, 
and Anne, whose faculties had been 
aroused by the stir and bustle in the 
room, put her hands on their heads and 
blessed them. 


“You must not weep and break my 


heart,” she said, smiling. ‘“ You know 
the last ¢ood-bye must have come, This 
is but a few moments earlier.” 

“ But oh! to leave you to die alone, 
with none of your own near you—that 
is the heart-break,” sobbed Ellen. 

“My dear, I shall not be alone,” 
Anne whispered ; “I shall be less alone 
than I have ever been in my life before. 
I have been lonely sometimes with all 
my own about me; but now, never 
again. The Friend is near who alone 
can walk with me through the Dark 
Valley.” 

Ellen choked back her tears, not to 
disturb the supreme peace that was set- 
tling on the beloved face she should not 
see again till it was stiff in death, and 
rising, pressed a long, farewell kiss on 
the pale lips, and turning away, left the 
room without venturing to look again, 
Connor followed immediately, and Ellen 
took him into the least frequented of 
the turret rooms to await James Morris’s 
appearance with his disguise, while she 
herself set out on her walk across the 
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hills, They were to take the shortest 
and she the longest route to the river ; 
for it was important that neither party 
should arrive at their destination long 
before the other, for fear of attracting 
observation while waiting about. For 
a few miles Ellen walked on mechani- 
cally, hardly able to keep her eyes free 
enough from blinding tears to see the 
path she was following, but by degrees 
the solemn beauty of the sunset on the 


‘hills began to exercise a soothing in- 


fluence, and she grew calmer. The even- 
ing was pertectly calm ; there would not 
be a ripple on the lake to hinder the 
rowers. On such an evening the boat 
voyage down Lough Corrib to Galway 
would be easily managed while the 
darkness lasted. If there had been 
a contrary wind it might have been 
impossible to make it in time to 
reach the vessel before she sailed. As 
yet all looked well; the evening was 
closing in gently, the shadows crept 
further and further and grew darker in 
the valleys, and hardly a leaf stirred ; 
the little lakes scattered between the 
hills reddened and whitened again, and 
lay glimmering coldly like still sheets 
of frosted silver; the sunset glow had 
faded everywhere but on the tops of the 
highest hills when Ellen reached the 
boat-house. She was the first to arrive, 
and had two hours of anxious waiting. 
Sometimes she paced the road near the 
river, unable to rest; and then, fearing 
to attract notice, she forced herself to 
sit still in the shadow of the boat-house, 
No one passed but a girl driving a cow 
to its pasture and a gossoon with the 
Castle Daly post-bag on his back whist- 
ling a gay tuneas he ran. He had run 
just so last night, Ellen thought, with 
the news that was worth Connor’s life 
behind him. But what did the delay 
mean? Could James Morris possibly 
have failed them? Could they have 
been stopped on the way? Just as the 
wonder began to grow into an agony of 
apprehension, the two figures her eyes 
had long been straining to see emerged 
out of the dark distance and rapidly 
approached her. 

“ All right,” Connor’s voice cried 
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when they were a yard or two distant, 
and Ellen noticed that already his voice 
had its old alacrity and cheer in it. 
Then, as they came close, he whispered 
in her ear, “‘ We waited at the Hollow 
till nearly dark ; for Morris has reason 
to think I was seen yesterday, and that 
the police are on the look-out to get hold 
of me; but the danger is nearly over 
now—once in the boat we’lldo. I defy 
a stranger to get down the river and 
across the head of the lake in our time, 
and they’ll not find any of the boys who 
know the currents ready to help them. 
I’d undertake myself to keep a boat 
within sight of Hen’s Castle all night 
rowing hard.” 

Morris had gone into the boat-house 
and now brought out Lesbia’s trim little 
pleasure-skiff, in which they all took 
their places, Ellen at the helm, and 
Connor and Jamies each taking an oar. 
They hardly spoke a word till they had 
left. the river far behind them, and were 
half way across the head of the lake, 
nearing the narrow channel that opened 
into the wider waters, where they could 
feel themselves comparatively safe. 

The moon had risen, and was tipping 
with silver the ruined turrets of the 
Witch's Castle as they passed the island; 
another ten minutes’ rowing brought 
them opposite Castle Daly. There were 
lights in the windows, and the outline 
of the old house stood clear and dark 
against the star-strewn sky. Connor 
made a sign to James, and balancing 
their oars, they kept the boat stationary 
for a few seconds while he looked up, 
and Ellen felt as if a great cry of pain 
must burst out from her heart involun- 
tarily, so sharp a pang of sympathetic 
sorrow shot through it, as she thought 
of all the recollections and regrets that 
must crowd themselves into that silent 
farewell. In a minute Connor dropped 
his oar into the water, and the sharp, 
splashing sound that followed always 
had an accent of regret in it to Ellen’s 
ears whenever she heard it afterwards. 
No remark was made till they had en- 
tered the Channel and lost sight of the 
Castle lights, and then Connor stooped 
forward and whispered to Ellen : 
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“ James says they were to come back 
this evening—my mother and Lesbia 
and Pelham. They are in there now— 
happy, I hope. Well, tell her I went 
away wearing her livery (touching his 
coat-sleeve), her slave to the last. I’m 
glad of it. She did not believe I loved 
her, nor did you either; but I did. It 
was not all such a joke with me as you 
chose to fancy. I may have made a 
fool of myself sometimes, but there was 
the true thing under all. LI hope they'll 
be very happy. Tell herand my mother 
that I would have done what you know 
of if John Thornley had not been before- 
hand with me.” 

When they had left the channel they 
struck out to some distance from the 
shore, and Ellen seemed to breathe more 
freely as the expanse of waters around 
them widened and widened out, making 
her feel shut in and sheltered between 
the brooding wings of night and the 
dividing waters. All night long the 
dip of the oars and the ripple of the 
waves against the sides of the boat kept 
up a question and an answer that she 
seemed to be trying to understand. It 
was not always of Connor and the part- 
ing close at hand that they seemed to 
speak ; it was oftenest of Anne, whose 
voyage through the night with the dark 
waters of death over her head and the 
“sheltering arms ” underneath her bear- 
ing her on to eternal sunrise, was fre- 
quently so present to Ellen’s mind as to 
shut out all recollection of her own po- 
sition. Sometimes, however, James and 
Connor broke the oppressive monotony 
of sound by taking up a song—one of 
the old boating-songs they used to sing 
in old times—and then Ellen gathered 
up all the power she had to an intensity 
of listening, that no clear fresh note of 
the sweet boyish voice—the voice she 
was never to hear singing again—should 
escape her ears. As the grey dawn 
crept up the sky the wind freshened a 
little, and Connor insisted on wrapping 
the greatcoat James had thoughtfully 
brought for him round Ellen, who 
shuddered with cold. 

“ Never mind,” James said, “it was 
a breath of the sea that had met them ; 
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and the neighbourhood of the sea meant 
freedom and safety close as hand—within 
their grasp—if, please God, no misfor- 
tune came at the last hour to snatch it 
from them.” 

The thought nerved them to fresh 
exertion, wearied as they were. Half 
an hour afterwards there was the sea 
—Galway harbour, with the Atlantic 
beyond, divided from them only now by 
the narrow channel that connects the 
lake with the bay, and still the sun had 
only just lifted its head, a fiery red 
ball, from the waters of the lake 
stretched out far behind them. They 
were in time. Connor soon pointed out 
to Ellen the emigrant ship lying beyond 
the harbour-bar which he had visited 
with D’Arcy, and where he was secure 
of reception if he could reach her un- 
challenged. Other little boats were 
putting out to her from the shore as 
they got clear of Friar’s Cut—boats filled 
with emigrants and their friends who 
had kept together till the last, and were 
now in frantic haste to gain the ship’s 
side ; for the signal had been hoisted 
that the anchor was under weigh. Their 
haste need excite no surprise. Ellen 
fancied she should feel quite happy 
when once she had seen Connor climb 
the side of the vessel and lose himself 
in the crowd that, early as was the 
hour, crowded her decks—he would be 
safe then. Yet, when they shot under 
the ship’s bows, and the confused cries 
and discordant noises of departure rang 
in her ears, and Connor, putting down 
his oar, bent towards her and drew her 
face to his, it was as if the very bitter- 
ness of death had come with the last 
moment. Her head fell forward power- 
less on his breast, and James, raising it 
gently, called on Connor to make haste 
and get away before she awoke from 
unconsciousness. She did not hear the 
compassionate remarks passed round 
among the occupants of the other boats 
about the poor young servant lad whose 
sweetheart had fainted when he wished 
her good-bye, and she missed the sight 
of a face thrust over the ship’s side that 
flushed with eager joy as Connor sprang 
up ‘the ladder. She was conscious of 
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nothing more till nearly half an hour 
afterwards, when she raised her head 
from the bottom of the boat where 
James had placed her, and saw in front 
of her a track of light on the dancing 
waves, and in the midst of it a ship 
with sails full set dropping down west- 
ward, 


CHAPTER XL. 


“TI conress I don’t understand on 
what grounds you two have come to 
such a sudden understanding without 
a,word of consent from either of your 
guardians, madam. Don’t you know 
that I can withhold every penny of your 
fortune for the next five years, if I 
please? Would it not have been better 
to propitiate me by making some show 
of deference, and honestly letting me 
know at least that it was an accepted 
lover I was bringing to you from prison 
the first thing this morning? I ought to 
have had the choice, I consider ; I might 
have preferred leaving him where he 
was if I had known the extent of his 
pretensions. Nothing like a week in 
prison, it seems, for giving a shy man 
confidence,” 

“Oh, John, John, it has been such a 
happy morning. I did not think it 
possible for any one in the world to 
be so happy as I—as we are now, dear, 
dear John,” and Lesbia, who had just 
emerged from an inner room where she 
and Mrs. Daly and Pelham had been 
closeted together for nearly two hours, 
nestled closely to her brother and laid 
her flushed cheek on his arm. 

“Oh, yes, it’s all very well to come 
coaxing me now after keeping me wait- 
ing here in the ante-room with my hands 
full of business, till you deigned to 
come and explain your and your young 
man’s extraordinary behaviour on meet- 
ing this morning. Am I your guardian, 
oram I not? Can I stop the supplies 
if you marry without my consent, or 
can I not? That is what I want you to 
consider.” 

“Oh, John, I wish you would,” said 
Lesbia, lifting up her head eagerly. “I 
believe it would be a great relief to him 
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if I might come to him poor just at 
first. If I could have the years till 
I am three-and-twenty for living with 
them at Eagle’s Edge, and waiting on 
them all, as I would; while he kept 
his own name that he values above 
all my money. If I might do that, 
nothing would be wanted to make our 
happiness perfect.” 

“ A perfect little romance, I dare say, 
till you had tried it.” 

“John, it is not like you to believe 
only in the mean motives ; but I see you 
are only joking. You will allow, won't 
you, that it is true love, and that he is 
making sacrifices for love of me? His 
name, that he has a right to be proud 
of, and the feeling so strong in him of 
dislike to owe his worldly prosperity 
to his wife; it is generous to give up 
all that for me.” 

“Oh, I can believe in any amount 
of unpractical Irish pride.” 

“ And in higher feeling than pride, 
John.” 

“Well, come, then, to satisfy you I 
will confess. We had some conversa- 
tion during our walk from the prison 
here early this morning while you were 
asleep, not knowing what had come to 
pass ; and I was very well satisfied with 
what I heard. He spoke of youin a 
very honest and manly way; and I 
acknowledge that he has behaved well 
in difficult circumstances throughout, 
and that he is a fine fellow. There, 
thank you, that will do; you had better 
reserve your kisses and raptures. I 
don’t appreciate vicarious affection.” 

“ But, John, indeed I am grateful.” 

“Oh, yes, I dare say; but you have 
not explained the manner of your 
meeting yet. Nothing he said gave me 
to understand that you were on such 
terms of mutual understanding as war- 
ranted——” 

* You see it wasso sudden, John, we 
had not heard a word from you.” 

“No, my letter was sent to Castle 
Daly, and will come back some time to- 
day, I suppose.” 

**To see him follow you into the room 
when we thought him in prison was 
such an overwhelming surprise and joy.” 
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“ But it hardly justified you in throw- 
ing yourself into his arms.” 

“Oh! I did not do that.” 

“ Something rather like it, little one.” 

“T told you in one of my letters, did 
I not, about our meeting on the road?” 

“You could not, I should suppose, 
have had much to say to each other on 
the road.” 

‘* Not to say ; but, John, if you have 
ever cared for any one very much you 
will understand. One may go on 
doubting and doubting for years, and 
yet knowing underneath all the time, 
and then at once some little word or 
look makes, what had seemed only a 
thought before, become a reality for one’s 
whole life. It would not need any more 
talking about.” 

“Then I must say you have wasted 
a great deal of time this morning. Only 
on the plea of its wanting a great deal 
of talking about can I excuse you for 
having kept me hanging about waiting 
for you two entire hours.” 

“You are only pretending to be angry, 
I see; and it has been such a happy 
time. Yes, certainly, we have talked. 
Mrs, Daly went up stairs to her own 
room on purpose, and we had to go back 
and explain to each other; how it all 
grew up from the old times at White- 
cliffe, when he began by being sorry for 
me, and doing me little services in 
secret; and when I found out that I 
could rely on his thoughtfulness and 
kindness, so much more securely than on 
Connor’s, though he was so pleasant, 
and said so much. You would not 
gradge me the time, dear, if you only 
knew how happy it had been.” 

“ That is a knowledge which you con- 
fidently believe me to be quite incapable 
of attaining to. It is a sealed book 
you have got open betwen your hands, 
and no one has ever had a glimpse into 
it before, I suppose.” 

“Not you, John. Of course, I don’t 
mean to say that you may not care very 
much forsome one. But there is such 
a difference when one knows it is a mu- 
tual caring. That makes it all solemn 


and real—then one begins to under- 
stand,” said Lesbia, drawing up her 














head with a far-off indication of ap- 
proaching wifely dignity. 

“Oh, yes, I see,” said John. “Then 
one understands the amazing selfishness 
that two people absorbed in each other 
can attain to. I can’t say I much desire 
initiation into that mystery of human 
nature.” 

“ Have I really been very selfish for 
keeping you?” 

“Well, not very. I have some other 
prisoners, victims with Pelham, of 
O’Roone’s spite, to look after; but if I 
could have done anything for them at 
this particular time I should not have 
waited. Iwas not thinking of myself. 
I was wondering how you two have con- 
trived to forget other anxieties and other 
people’s cares, and be as happy as you 
profess yourselves this morning. It does 
not seem to have occurred to you that 
Miss Daly, as far as you know, has not 
heard your good news yet, and may 
be suffering great anxiety for both her 
brothers.” 

“T thought you had written to her.” 

“T sent a hasty line to Castle Daly, 
and I hope she has it this morning, 
but we can’t be sure. I must remain in 
Galway to complete my business ; but I 
should have thought you would have 
been anxious to get back to Castle Daly 
as soon as possible.” 

“So we all are. Mrs. Daly only 
lingers in hope of getting news of 
Connor. Pelham has heard, through 
some of his fellow-prisoners, that Con- 
nor is hiding in Galway waiting for an 
opportunity to get off to America, and 
we think that as soon as it is known 
Pelham is free, Connor will contrive 
through some of his confederates to com- 
municate with us.” 

“He had better do nothing of the 
kind till he is fairly out of reach of the 
law. It would risk his own safety, 
and compromise Pelham over again. 
Any message he may leave behind him 
will find you out at Castle Daly, when 
he has made good his escape.” 

“T will tell them what you say, and 
Mrs. Daly will be as anxious to hurry 
our departure as you can be. Oh, John, 
dear, let me run away at once, there is 
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Captain Pelham coming up the hotel 
steps. He has been to see us every day 
since we came here, and talks of nothing 
but of how many more rebel leaders 
have been taken prisoners, which makes 
Mrs. Daly very nervous. I must leave 
him to you to-day. Icould not bear to 
see him just now.” 

‘Comes to see you every day! why 
I thought you had dismissed him ?” 

“Oh, yes; but we have had an ex- 
planation. He has confessed that he 
sought my society chiefly because I let 
him talk of Connemara, and I have 
told him that I listened to him only 
because it was of Connemara he talked. 
The sisters were stupid and misunder- 
stood, and for a little while made him 
believe I liked him, and that he was 
bound to ask me ; but now we have been 
perfectly frank with each other, and are 
better friends than ever. I could not 
refuse to let him come and talk in 
the old strain of Connemara, or rather 
of Ellen Daly. Yes, I let him talk, but 
I don’t encourage him, John, because I 
think of you. Such an idea as you for 
her has never entered into his head. He 


fears no one but the rebel cousin to whom - 


some people say she is engaged ; and 
he looks in the papers every day hoping 
to see that he is taken prisoner. He 
says it would be the best possible for- 
tune for Ellen if her Irish cousin were 
taken and hanged, as he deserves; but 
I can’t bear to have it said, for Pel- 
ham would not like it, so I will leave 
him to you to-day. Please go and meet 
him in the hall and take him off.” 
John was the less disposed to forgive 
Lesbia for thrusting the task of enter- 
taining her quondam confidant upon him, 
when he found that there was no pos- 
sibility of civilly shaking off the young 
officer at the entrance of the hotel. 
Captain Pelham had come to while away 
a dull hour in talk with Lesbia, but as 
she was not to be had he was nearly as 
well pleased to get rid of the time by 
accompanying John wherever he might 
be going, and discussing with him the 
scraps of news in the morning papers 
he had already acquainted himself with. 
“Two more of the club leaders taken 
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by the police,” he began. ‘ Have you 
seen it? They were prowling about the 
roads near, and were spotted by the con- 
stables from their footsore condition and 
hang-dog looks. That’s three of the 
gentlemen disposed of, whose tall talk 
has cost us, and I don’t know how many 
more of her Majesty’s regiments, to say 
nothing of ships of war, a journey to 
Treland, and the loss of comfortable 
quarters. Not that I mind it person- 
ally, for as it happens I had rather be 
here than anywhere else. We shall 
have to stay in Ireland till the trials of 
the state prisoners are over, I expect, for 
fear of attempts at rescue ; and some of 
the most conspicuous of the agitators are 
missing still. That fellow, O'Donnell, 
have you seen an account that has ap- 
peared lately in a government paper, of 
a speech he made on the occasion of the 
return of their precious delegates from 
Paris? There is rank treason enough 
in it to hang ten men.” 

“TI ran my eye through it—it was 
arrant absurdity; but it was spoken 
under excitement by a lad of twenty- 


three, and a poet; that ought to be 
taken into consideration.” 

“1 don’t see why it should. There’s 
no law that I know of to justify poets at 
any age in speaking treason against the 


Queen. Paltry considerations like that 
are just what I’m afraid of. If we hada 
good strong Tory Government now, we 
should be secure of the thing being 
rightly gone through with, and a lesson 
given that would keep the poetasters 
silent for a generation or two, but you 
shilly-shallying Whigs will be for half 
measures, For sending the traitors across 
the sea, whence they can send their 
poison back to disturb weak minds for 
another half century. Ugh! It’s enough 
to make one sick !” 

They were now walking down Castle 
Street, and John stopped before the 
monument let into the wall of Lynch 
Castle, to mark the spot where the 
stern father executed his rebellious son, 
with his own hands, in the face of an 
execrating Celtic crowd, who could not 
appreciate the immolation of live family 
love to dead law. 
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“You rival old Lynch in public 
spirit,” John said, looking up at the 
cross-bones. ‘ You would not object to 
see your cousin Connor Daly hanged, I 
suppose, for the sake of justice?” 

“Yes, but I should; he’s not altogether 
an Irishman, he has good English blood 
in his veins, and though I have always 
thought him the weakest fool I ever 
came across, I can make allowance for his 
having been misled. I was speaking of 
D'Arcy O’Donnell who has brought all 
this trouble into the family. I have no 
partiality for hanging, however—it would 
not be the remedy J should prescribe. 
If things had gone to my mind, this 
insurrection with which we have been 
threatened so long, should have been 
allowed to make a respectable beginning, 
and the rebels should have mustered 
strong enough for something like a 
campaign, then they would have had a 
chance of getting a lesson that would 
have lasted them awhile. We need not 
have waited for judge and juries to 
decide where the treason was deep-dyed 
enough for punishment. Bayonets 
would have made quicker work.” 

“Shall you complain of this disap- 
pointment to your cousin, Miss Daly ?” 
asked John with a smile lurking in the 
corner of his mouth, as the thought rose 
that at all events this rival was not much 
to be dreaded. 

“Why should I not? It is vexation 
at the mieery this wretched business 
has brought on my aunt and Ellen that 
makes me savage. I would have her 
eyesopened, poor dear girl, for it has been 
more than one could well bear to see her 
estranging herself from her best friends, 
for the sake of unpractical notions whose 
true bearing she does not in the least 
comprehend. It has not been her fault ; 
the folly was put into her head by 
designing people for their own selfish 
purposes. Once she has come to her 
senses again she will be all right.” 

The patronising tone was too much 
for John, and determined him to end 
the conversation. 

*‘ Let us cross the road,” he said ; “I 
want to go into that little jeweller’s shop 
to have my watch regulated; perhaps 
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you would like to walk on—I may be 
detained there some time.” 

“Oh, no, I have nothing to do, I 
may as well turn in with you as not. 
There is always something absurd to be 
seen in the shops here. I dare say we 
shall find the jeweller selling drugs, or 
tea, or patent medicines, in turn with 
his clocks and watches. They are such 
a beggarly set, one finds something to 
laugh at wherever one goes here.” 

It was a low dark room, its projecting 
bay windows thickly hung with dusty 
second-hand watches and shabby jewel- 
lery, letting in little light from the 
narrow shady street. 

A wizen-faced, spectacled old man, was 
seated behind the counter, peering into 
the works of a tarnished silver watch as 
big as a turnip, by the aid of a dim 
lamp. John gave his watch and chain 
into this man’s hands with instruc- 
tions to regulate the one and remedy 
a twisted link in the other, and then 
he went and stood at the far end of 
the shop, absently staring up at the 
pictured moon face of an eight-day clock, 
while his companion poked about among 
the jewel cases, and distracted the shop- 
man’s attention from his work by criti- 
cising and pricing his goods. A cus- 
tomer entered the shop while this was 
going on, and after hesitating a moment 
on seeing it occupied, went up to the 
owner and spoke a few words to him in 
a low voice. The old man’s shrill 
answer reached John’s ears, and inter- 
ested him so much as to make him turn 
round to look at the new comer. 

“T am very sorry, sir,” the shopman 
was saying to a tall young man, who 
leaned so far over the counter that John 
could not see his face, ‘‘ I am very sorry, 
but I could not, as things go, afford to 
give more than thirty shillings for this 
ring. The setting is very slight, and 
we have no sale whatever for such things 
now.” 

“T shall not part with it for less than 
the sum I named—give it back to me,” 
the young man answered with a tone of 
alacrity in his voice, that sounded to 
John as if he felt the refusal a reprieve. 

“T’m sorry, sir, but money is very 
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scarce just now, and we are overdone 
with parties bringing trinkets for 
sale,” 

“ Well, give it me back again.” 

The speaker rose to his full height, 
as taking the ring from the shopman’s 
hands he slid it on the finger of his 
left hand again, and turned to leave the 
place, almost knocking over Marmaduke 
Pelham, who during the whole trans- 
action had stood close to the counter, 
with his eyes fixed intently on the ring 
the jeweller was examining. John 
started, for there was something in the 
stranger’s unusual height and air that 
struck him as familiar, and he was 
coming forward to question the shop- 
man when Captain Pelham rushed up 
to him, seized him by the arm and 
dragged him out of the shop, without 
giving him time to speak. 

“ Tere,” he said; “this way—I want 
to keep that man in sight; don’t stop 
walking to answer me; but have you 
any idea who that is ?” 

“No; how should I?” 

“Then I can tell you—it’s Darcy 
O’Donnell ; or if not O'Donnell him- 
self, a confederate whom he has sent to 
raise money for his escape to America, 
That was her ring he was trying to sell. 
Yes, hers, Ellen Daly’s ; she must have 
given it to him, curse him ; and he is 
trying to raise money for his escape on 
it, the beggar !” 

“ Be calm ; don’t excite yourself. You 
can’t be sure of this,” John answered, 
surprised at the excitement that made 
the young man’s red cheek turn white 
and his eyes flash. 

“T am sure; I could swear to that 
ring among a thousand. I gave it to 
her myself. I spent the first ten-pound 
note I ever possessed in my life on it, 
and she has given it to him. Come on ; 
I shan’t be calm while there’s a ehance 
of that fellow’s giving us the slip among 
these narrow streets. We must see 
him into a house, and then fetch a con- 
stable. There are too many ragamuftins 
here lounging about who would help 
him off in a scuffle to attempt his arrest 
in the street. Ah, he is striking across 
the square! Let us keep within an 
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easy distance ; he is conspicuous enough 
in open ground.” 

“What a likeness to your uncle, 
Mr. Daly!” exclaimed John ; “I could 
fancy it was himself come to life again. 
You are right; that must be D’Arcy 
O'Donnell. Did the likeness strike 
you?” 

“No; I saw nothing but the ring. 
I hardly looked at the scoundrel’s face ; 
I didn’t want to see him.” 

3y this time the object of their pur- 
suit had crossed Eyre Square, and after 
pausing for a moment at the entrance 
of a small eating-house at the corner 
of South Street, opened the half-door 
and entered. John and Marmaduke 
reached the shop a few moments after 
his disappearance, but on looking 
in saw no one but an old woman 
seated on a stool in the middle of the 
floor, beating up eggs vehemently in a 
basin. From her there was of course 
nothing to be gained, in answer to 
their questions, but a flood of Irish, 
and Captain Pelham, disconcerted and 
breathless, retreated into the street, 
drawing John after him. 

“ Well,” he said, “ I suppose there’s 
nothing for it but to bring a party of 
constables to search the house as soon 
as possible. We saw him go in there 
with our own eyes, and we can’t be 
humbugged out of that if the whole 
town takes to speaking nothing but 
Trish. You stay and watch that he 
does not leave the house by either the 
back or front door. See, it’s a corner- 
house, with a second door into that 
little street. You can easily keep your 
eye on both till I come back. You 
may depend on me not to be long 
away.” 

John stood at the door of the little 
eating-house till Captain Pelham had 
again crossed the square and disap- 
peared round its opposite corner ; then 
he raised the latch of the half-door and 
entered the shop, and once more con- 
fronted the voluble Irish-speaking old 
woman. She would not even look at 
him this time, but went on vehemently 
beating her eggs, without taking the 
smallest notice uf his approach. He 


touched her on the shoulder at last, 
and put down a sovereign on the coun- 
ter near her. 7 

“I believe that you understand 
English ag well as 1 do,” he said. 
“ Now listeh to me. I am a friend to 
the gentleman who is now in your room 
up stairs, and mean to help him to 
escape if possible; but there is not a 
moment to be lost. Take me to him 
at once if you value his safety.” 

She looked up at him keenly for a 
second or two without speaking. 

“* Will you swear to me, by the bles- 
sed Lord, who was betrayed Himself, 
that you are not schaming treachery ?” 
she said at last. 

“T will,” John answered earnestly. 
“T swear that I mean kindly to the 
person I am seeking; and I take Him 
who was betrayed Himself to witness 
that I have no guile in my thoughts.” 

“Then you can’t do more; for who 
would punish treachery if not Him that 
died by it!” she said slowly. “Take 
back your gould, sir; I don’t want 
that. Would I be paid for saving my 
foster-son, do you think? Come along 
this way and I'll let you see him.” 

She led the way up a dark staircase, 
and pushing open a door at its head, 
ushered him into a decent room fur- 
nished as a dining-room, with chairs 
round a table covered with lately-used 
plates and dishes, and a horse-hair sofa 
at the far end, on which lay the man 
Marmaduke and John had pursued, 
already in a deep sleep. John only 
had a glimpse round the room, but he 
could always afterwards recall its ap- 
pearance exactly. The oddly-shaped 
corners, the look of untidy comfort, the 
gaudy strip of carpet in the window- 
recess, the full-length shiny oil-painting 
of Daniel O’Conner that hung above 
the fireplace. Still less did he ever 
forget the attitude and expression of 
the figure asleep on the sofa; for at 
sight of that all the other smroundings 
passed out of his mind, and another 
long-past scene rose up before his eyes, 
in which he felt as if he were again 
acting a part. He saw in memory a 
figure stretched out on a bare earthen 














floor, and a face hardly paler than the 
one now before him, and bearing a won- 
ful resemblance to it, which turned 
dying eyes to his, and said, with wan 
smiling lips, “I am glad I came here 
to-night instead of you.” If John had 
had a doubt about what he meant to 
do ; if chivalrous feeling towards Ellen 
Daly’s chosen lover had not already 
decided him on taking a certain course 
—that recollection and resemblance 
would have been enough. He stepped 
quickly across the room, and laid his 
hand on D’Arcy O’Donnell’s shoulder. 

“ Mr. O’Donnell,” he said, “ you are 
in danger here—wake up. You have 
been watched into this house by an 
enemy, and a constable will be here in 
five minutes to arrest you. You had 
better leave this at once, and go to some 
securer hiding-place.” 

The sleeper woke up at the first 
touch, and was on his feet before John 
had half finished speaking, but after 
the first startled expression had passed, 
a change came over his face, and he sat 
down again. 

“You say you are a friend, and you 
no doubt mean kindly, but I wish that 
you had let me have my sleep out,” he 
remarked quietly; “five minutes more of 
such sleep as I was enjoying would have 
been worth a great deal more to me 
than five more days of being hunted 
about. The end must come sooner or 
later ; I had made up my mind to that 
when I turned in here; so why not 
this minute ?” 


“Come away with me—you have no- 


time to lose,” said John, authorita- 
tively ; “we will talk when we are in 
the street.” 

“My boy—my boy—do as the gentle- 
man bids ye,” pleaded the old woman ; 
“he has sworn to me that he means 
well by ye, and ye would not break me 
heart intirely by letting the constables 
take ye under the roof where ye was 
nursed a baby? Would I iver sleep 
aisy beneath it agin?” 

“You are right, Biddy, I need not 
inflict that trouble on you in return for 
your goodness, to make your house a 
marked place. I will go then and get 
No, 188.—vob. xxxu, 
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my last free night’s sleep . eomewhere 
else if I can.” 

He kissed the old woman on the 
cheek as he passed her in the doorway, 
and in another minute he and John 
were outside, walking along the square, 
in the direction of West Bridge, side 
by side. John slipped his hand under 
his new acquaintance’s arm. 

“T want to have a word or two with 
you; and yet I would not intrude on your 
retreat. Is there any direction in which 
you can walk safely without showing 
me more than you wish ?” 

“Tam going towards the Claddagh ; 
and I have’no objection at all to your 
knowing that I have been living in the 
cabin of one of the Claddagh fishers ior 
the last ten days. They hold them- 
selves tolerably free of the law, and 
seldom admit a constable into the do- 
mains of the Fish King, so that the 
harbouring of one offender, more or less, 
is hardly likely to be brought home to 
them. Have you ever walked through 
the district ?” 

“No, never. I have always been 
told it was hardly safe for a stianger 
to do so.” 

“Then come with me, it is worth 
your seeing ; and as you seem to have 
made me a yenerous present of a sum- 
mer’s evening in the open air, I may as 
well spend an hour of it in introducing 
you to the alien people who must have 
been brought through the sea by some 
Pied Piper centuries ago. The reigning 
monarch is a friend of mine—though 
he is not a friend to ‘the cause.’ He 
would be quite as unwilling to recognise 
King O’Brien as Queen Vicioria, for a 
rival authority to his own.” 

They had crossed the bridge now, 
and leaving the better houses and more 
regular streets behind them, were ap- 
proaching a mass of low-roofed mud 
cabins, that stretched in long straggling 
rows across a plain, composed of mud 
and sand, partially covered with coarse 
grass, that sloped down to the sea- 
shore. As they approached the huts, 
two or three sturdy young men, with 
dark faces and fierce black eyes, stroiled 
out as if to meet and inspect them, 
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before they were permitted to enter the 
district. D’Arcy made some sign to 
them, and they moved aside, with a nod 
of welcome, and permitted him and his 
companion to pass on. The appear- 
ance of a decently-dressed stranger in 
the sodden grass-grown space between 
the cabins, which troops of half-naked 
children shared with herds of pigs, and 
flocks of geese and poultry, was evi- 
dently an unusual event, and brought 
all the inhabitants of the place to stare 
from the open doors of the windowless 
cabins. Into their dark recesses, lighted 
only by the dull glow of peat cinders 
on the hearths, John had ample oppor- 
tunity to stare in return, for his pro- 
gress through the live impedimenta 
that surged round was necessarily very 
slow. Withered old hags, lean and 
haggard, crouched on the door-sills, and 
smoked short pipes up into his face. 
Stalwart dark-browned men leaned 
listlessly against the door-posts, and 
sent suspicious glances after him. Slim 
brown girls, with shapely bare feet, and 
faces of a strange foreign beauty, peeped 
at him from under their head-shawls, 
with large soft gazelle eyes, such as 
painters love to depict over an Arab 
woman’s face veil, while they twirled 
spindles before him, and turned spin- 
ning wheels, of shapes that were in 
vogue centuries ago. By the time he 
had reached the exd of the last row of 
cabins, he felt as if he had passed 
through some strange phantasmagoric 
vision, where every gradation of human 
shape, from hideous deformity to the 
beauty of dream-land, was presented to 
him in a rapid succession, that took 
away his breath. One of the ugliest 
of the old hags, a moving mass of 
rags, filth, and wrinkles, stood before 
him as they were leaving the most 
densely thronged lane of cabins, and 
holding out a skinny hand, whined 
for alms. John was drawing out his 
purse, when D’Arcy stopped him. 
“No, doa’t do that ; don’t let them 
see money ; you would hardly get out 
of the place alive. It’s a terrible thing 
to say, but it is true, this year, when 
the herring fishery having failed them, 


they are feeling the famine with the 
rest. You might walk through this 
place at night, with a hundred pounds 
in your pockets, no one would think of 
robbery; but if they believed they 
could coax or frighten you into giving, 
you would have no chance of getting 
away till you had parted with your last 
farthing. They are beginning to look 
anxiously at you now—let us move 
on.” 

The cabins were less crowded to- 
gether as they proceeded, and soon 
they reached a white open road, termi- 
nating in a sandy ridge ; on climbing 
which they saw the waters of the bay 
at their feet, divided from them only 
by a yellow strip of sandy beach. The 
fresh sea breeze, and the stillness of 
the afternoon in this quiet place was 
welcome, after the crowd and din they 
had left a very little way behind them. 
D'Arcy lifted his hat to let the wind 
freshen his face, and then turned to 
John, with a smile and a half bow. 

“T have shown you the Claddagh, in 
return for the great kindness you con- 
ferred on me an hour ago; and now 
perhaps it is time to say good-bye, and 
rid you of my company. 1 perceive you 
know who I am, and though I have not 
the benefit of the same knowledge with 
respect to yourself, I see you are an 
Englishman, and hardly suppose you 
car. be anxious to be seen with me 
under present circumstances. I shall 
not forget that you have given me a 
last look at the sea.” 

“But, excuse me, I have not yet 
said what I followed you to say. You 
must not think me impertinent, but I 
want you to tell me what you intend 
to do next.” 

“Go back to the Claddagh for to- 
night, and to-morrow morning walk 
into the town and give myself up to 
the authorities there, who are on the 
look out for me. The boys who have 
sheltered me during the last week 
would not touch blood money, or I 
would make one of them give me up 
and earn the two hundred pounds, that 
would keep the whole clan in luxury 
till better times come.” 

















“Why give yourself up? have you 
no better prospect than that?” 

“This morning I had, and the dis- 
appointment has broken me down. Do 
you see that ship riding at anchor, just 
beyond the harbour bar? This morn- 
ing I hoped to be on board her before 
night. The captain had agreed to re- 
ceive me anda friend of mine on board, 
and would have asked no questions. I 
was waiting only for my passage-money, 
for which I had written to a friend, 
whom I had substantially helped more 
than once in ‘happier days, and who 
would, I felt sure, have no difficulty in 
lending me the small sum I asked. I 
risked a walk into the town to-day to get 
this letter (postmen don’t frequent the 
Claddagh), and I had directed my friend 
to send it to my foster-mother’s house. 
I received a shabby excuse—no money 
—and the ship sails early to-morrow. 
Tn fulfilment of a promise I once gave, 
I made an attempt to raise the few 
pounds I wanted'so much on the only 
thing left in my possession that was 
worth selling, but, to confess the truth, 
I was not very sorry to fail. I could 
not raise my passage-money to America 
on my solitary valuable’; but I am not 
sure that itis not worth more to me, 
than say ten years more of life out 
there—as things are now—I don’t covet 
them.” 

“But you ought; at your age, and 
with your powers, you ought to cling 
to life; it is a cowardly act to let it 
slip from you for want of resolution.” 

D’Arcy shrugged his shoulders, and 
looked back at the Claddagh. 

“Would you have me pass the rest 
of my days, indebted for shelter and my 
daily bread, to the poor fellows there, 
—or what? I don’t believe I have a 
friend in Treland,'besides the one whose 
letter of excuse I have in my pocket, 
who has tke power to help me with 
money this year.” 

“Yes, there is one person to whom 
you were indirectly the means of bring- 
ing a consid:rable sum of money, and 
some repute that has been of service 
to him since, and who has always 
felt in your debt on that account. I 
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know him; let me behis banker, and 
hand you over a portion of the sum he 
believes you helped him to earn. The 
Claddagh people have spared my purse, 
you see, and it is as well they did so, as 
there is a ten-pound note in it. Tet it 
be a loan from my friend if you like it 
better.” 

D’Arcy’s face flushed. “I don’t 
understand in the least—this is some 
generous fiction.” 

“Do you remember an essay in one of 
the Quarterlies, on‘ Recent Irish Poetry ?’ 
It was inspired by your verses, and it is 
the writer of that article who considers 
himself your debtor.” 

“John Thornley—and you then are 
John Thornley ?” 

“It won’t make you less willing to 
agree to my proposition that your guess 
vb right,” said John, holding out his 

d. 


D’Arcy clasped it in both his. “It 
makes me cease to wonder at your 
generous kindness. I have heard of 
you from my cousins—but, indeed, I 
cannot——” 

“Yes, yes, you can; as I said before, 
at your age, and with your powers, you 
have no right to throw away any chance 
of redeeming the past.” 

“Redeeming—you are an English- 
man. You utterly disapprove of all I 
have done. How can you reconcile it 
to your principles to aid my escape ?” 

“T leave it to you to justify me in 
the long run ; but we waste time and 
opportunity in talking. Let us walk 
down to the beach. Do not I see some 
of your Claddagh fishermen pushing a 
boat into the sea? Let us meet them— 
come.” 

John walked on at a quick pace 
across the sand towards the boat, and 
D’Arcy followed. The evening tide was 
flowing in calmly and slowly, the little 
waves broke in musical ripples close to 
their feet. When they were within a 
few paces of the boat, D’Arcy paused 
and looked all round him, like a man 
just waking out of a dream. He took 
off his hat again, and the sea wind blew 
in his face. It came to him like an 
invitation from the land of freedom, 
K 2 
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and he felt in a moment that the power 
to persist in rejecting John’s offer and 
return to the prospect of imprisonment 
and death had gone from him. From 
the sunny sky and the wide blue sea 
life had held out her arms to him, and 
was sweet still. He ran after John, and 
laid a hand on his shoulder. 

“ T accept your offer,” he said ; “ you 
have given me back my life. I will 
take it at your hands, and owe you a 
life’s gratitude for your conduct to-day. 
These fishers down there with the boat 
are waiting forme. It was agreed this 
morning that they should meet me here, 
at the turn of the evening tide, and I 
have not had an opportunity of acquaint- 
ing them with my change of purpose. 
They would have waited in vain till 
morning but for you; but I think you 
had better not let them see you, as they 
will perhaps mistrust a stranger and an 
Englishman, and suspect danger.” 

John gave the purse into O’Donnell’s 
hands, as he again shook them warmly. 
‘We part here then ; but I think there 
is a great deal more to come—that we 
shall hear of each other in the future.” 

“I know there is,” said D’Arcy; 
“and, anyhow, I am glad I have seen 
you. I'll never forget your face now.” 
His eye rested on John for a moment, 
with a peculiar look, keen and full of 
pain, and yet satisfied. “ He'll do, I 
think,” he said to himself, in a low 
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voice. “It is what I might have ex- 

ted.” Then with another warm clasp 
of the hand, he turned away and walked 
rapidly towards the boat, whose owners 
had now recognized him, and were 
making signs to him to hasten. 

John made his way back to the top of 
the sand ridge, whence he saw the whole 
process of the launch of the little fishing 
boat on the crest of a wave, the rowers 
taking their seats ; the hoisting of the 
tiny sail, and its progress for some dis- 
tance towards an opposite point of the 
compass to that where the emigrant 
ship lay. He watched it in all its de- 
vious tacks, till it was a little dark 
speck on the blue water; and longer 
still, till under cover of the deepening 
twilight, it drew near its real destina- 
tion. Then he got up and walked to- 
wards the lighted town. He thought a 
great deal of D’Arcy, and the probable 
after course of the life he had that day 
given back to its owner; a great deal, 
too, of Mr. Daly on his death night. 
But most of all of Ellen, on the evening 
when she had read his first essay on 
D’Arcy’s poems, and looking up to him 
with flashing eyes, had said the words 
that rankled in his heart still: “I hate 
every word of it.” Would she ever 
come to know what he had done to-day, 
or be able in the smallest degree to 
estimate what it had cost him ? 


To be continued, 
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Tue proper training of pauper children 
is a question that has been frequently 
brought before the public, by magazine 
articles, newspaper leaders and letters, 
and by the writings of specialists, who 
have each their panacea for the cure 
of what is generally admitted to be a 
terrible evil—inherited pauperism, and 
the sinking into vice and crime of chil- 
dren who have been under the training 
of the State. 

“Of late years the discussion of the 
subject has confined itself to the re- 
spective merits of separate schools and 
boarding-out ; for the advocates of both 
systems concede (what was not granted 
forty years ago) that children can only 
be depauperised by entire separation from 
adult pauperism. 

The supporters of separate schools 
have in most cases been able to obtain 
high-class managers, excellent teachers, 
thorough sanitary provision, and super- 
vision for them. They have besides this 
advantage in the discussion—that their 
system includes all classes of pauper chil- 
dren, and places such as remain for a few 
days only on the same footing with those 
whose whole childhood is spent within 
their walls; while boarding-out is ap- 
plicable solely to such young paupers as 
can be permanently placed under its 
influence. An argument constantly 
urged by the school advocates is, that 
the presence of the permanent children 
forms the “little leaven that leaveneth 
the whole lump ;” having, they say, a 
most salutary influence upon the casuals 
—their “most demoralised pupils ”—in 
the maintenance of discipline and good 
morals ; in fact, the school would soon 
become a “hell upon earth without 
them.” But to support this view its 
advocates should show a great difference 
of results between “leaveners” and 
those whose stay under good influences 
is but short. Otherwise the public will 
suspect that the school has been able 


to afford little preparation against the 
dangers its pupils must encounter in 
after life. They have not, however, even 
attempted this proof, and Mrs. Senior 
was the first to separate in the public 
reports the subsequent careers of casual 
and permanent pauper children. 

The advocates of boarding-out, on the 
other hand, maintain that children 
massed together in large numbers— 
supervised, not “ mothered,” by com- 
paratively few officialk—with no holi- 
days, and little or no communication 
with the world outside, are placed in a 
wholly unnatural position. They are the 
“salt that has iost its savour.” They 
exist, certainly, but they have neither 
preservative nor regenerative powers. 
Such children, it is obvious, must have 
a great aptitude for absorbing evil im- 
pressions from their casual companions— 
their only newsmongers. And what sort 
of news comes to them may be conceived 
from the fact that Mrs. Senior saw a 
little girl of six in a pauper school 
whose language was so horrible that the 
matron was obliged to separate her from 
her companions the instant lessons were 
over; and I, myself, know a pauper 
child of three who can distinguish the 
different kinds of ardent spirits by their 
smell, Such communications, however, 
are, it is well known, not repulsive to 
children generally ; and to those who 
are shut up from all natural sources of 
mental interest, save lessons, they ac- 
quire a fearful attraction. In a well- 
known mechanical experiment, a wheel 
of soft iron, revolving with great ra- 
pidity, cuts deeply into a hard steel file 
held against its edge, while itself re- 
ceiving no perceptible injury. Thus, 
even if the permanent children had the 
hardness of the file, the ever-changing 
multitude of casuals would be far more 
likely to influence them than to be in- 
fluenced by them. 

Nor does the experience of schools 
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from which the permanent children have 
been removed (so far as can be effected 
by boarding-out) confirm those fears. 
The workhouse schools of Bath, of 
Chorlton (Manchester), and these for 
girls and infants at Birmingham—the 
only urban ones I know of which have 
been thus cleared—have all during the 
past year been praised by the inspectors 
for their good mental and moral stand- 
ard. Indeed, the description of the 
school of Bath Union, where boarding- 
out has been in practice for five years, 
reads more like that of Elysium than 
Pandemonium. And the late master of 
the Birmingham Boys’ Probationary 
School, whose scholars in general passed 
on to the main school if they remained 
more than a fortnight, while bearing 
testimony to the evil effects of associat- 
ing casuals and permanents, records 
that he had no difficulty in maintaining 
discipline among his pupils. In truth, 
the little benefit derived by the casual 
children owing to the short time they 
severally pass under good influences, 
has been often deplored by the advocates 
of separate schools. 

Are we then dealing justly with these 
orphan children in endeavouring to em- 
ploy them as instruments to regenerate 
the degraded of their own class, when 
it is universally acknowledged that, 
after all, their task is but that of 
Sisyphus? Their childhood is darkened, 
their better instincts dwarfed—selfish- 
ness, il!-temper, and falsehood fostered — 
not, indeed, by the superintendents, but 
surely the system, and all in vain! 
They verily resemble the Innocents of 
Bethlehem—martyrs in deed, though 
not in will ! 

Having thus disposed of the figment 
that the permanent children render to 
the State any appreciable assistance in 
reforming the casuals, let us now direct 
our attention to what we believe to be 
the best mode of dealing with the 
former, i.¢., the boarding-out system ; 
examining whether it be practicable, and 
whether it supply the conditions neces- 
sary for training children, while avoid- 
ing the contamination of pauper asso- 
ciation inseparable from the school 
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system. The necessity of separating 
the children from adu/t paupers is ad- 
mitted, as we have mentioned above, on 
all hands ; but the advocates of boarding- 
out go farther. They maintain that it is 
desirable to separate them from al/ pau- 
perism, juvenile as well as adult, and 
this the system thoroughly effects. And 
if in addition to the foregoing condi- 
tions it can be proved that boarding-out 
is not more expensive than district or 
separate schools, and the supervision 
maintained over the children be, at least, 
as efficient, the conclusion seems neces- 
sarily to follow that it should be ex- 
tensively adopted. 

Before entering on the description of 
boarding-out, it would perhaps be well 
to show how essentially it differs from 
farming-out ; which, having been found 
to be unsatisfactory, was discontinued, 
but with which however it is very often 
confounded under the title of an old 
system revived. Under farming-out, the 
children—sometimes so many as ten or 
twelve in one cottage—were placed with 
persons whose means of subsistence 
were derived wholly, or mainly, from 
the money paid to them by the 
guardians ; little or no supervision was 
exercised ; and the children’s attend- 
ance at school was not compulsory. We 
have a vivid picture, and I believe 
hardly an overdrawn one, of this method 
of treating pauper children in the open- 
ing chapters of “ Oliver Twist.” 

Under the boarding-out regulations 
not more than two children—unless 
they are brothers and sisters, and even 
then not more than four, may be placed 
in one house ; while it should be satis- 
factorily ascertained that the intending 
foster parents have sufficient means of 
subsistence for themselves and their 
families. Constant supervision of the 
children and their attendance at school 
are compulsory. Strict inquiry is also 
made, and stringent regulations enforced 
concerning the sleeping accommodation, 
and the proper separation of the sexes 
at night. 

Boarding-out, after a desultory fashion, 
has existed in different parts of the 
empire from time immemorial. But 
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the modern form—that with efficient 
supervision—arose from a very humble 
incident. In 1828 three working men, 
as they followed their friend’s body to 
the grave in a Dublin churchyard, con- 
sulted how they could best support and 
bring up his orphan children. From this 
small beginning arose the noble Irish 
Protestant Orphan Association, followed 
by the Roman Catholic Institutions of 
the same kind ; and in 1844, the guard- 
ians of the City Parish of Edinburgh, 
dissatisfied with the results of the train- 
ing in their own schools, adopted this 
system for their children. Their example 
was followed in Glasgow and most of 
the large unions of Scotland. Mean- 
while the boarding-out of pauper chil- 
dren was instituted in Ireland ; and in 
1861 the English unions of Eton, and of 
Highworth and Swindon, commenced 
the system, it is believed, both in the 
same month, although unknown to each 
other. 

The leading principle of the boarding- 
out system is to restore the child to 
family life ; to create around him natural 
relations and natural ties ; under which 
conditions his physical health improves, 
his natural affections are brought into 
play, and he enjoys the liberty and 
variety of a child’s home life. Mean- 
while he is not free from the petty temp- 
tations which ordinarily arise; nor is 
it desirable that he should be so, for his 
actions under these temptations reveal 
the faults of his character at a time when 
his nature is malleable, and they can 
be easily checked, while they too often 
remain unknown and unsuspected in 
the school, merely from the absence of 
opportunity to exhibit them until they 
have strengthened with {his increasing 
age. Together with this liability to 
temptation, a strong motive exists to 
withstand it in the child’s indisputable 
filial affection, the true basis for religious 
principles in after life. 

The children are placed with persons 
of ascertained good character, who, being 
intrusted with parental power, under- 
take to treat them in all respects as their 
own offspring. A weekly sum is paid 
for their maintenance by the guardians 
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through the medium of the boarding-out 
committee, who from time to time 
assure themselves that the duties the 
foster-parents have undertaken are being 
conscientiously performed. It is required 
also that the children should attend a 
good day school in the neighbourhood. 

Persons unacquainted with the practi- 
cal working of the system assert that a 
sufficient number of suitable homes can- 
not be found. When they are told that 
the Scotch officers have now more ap- 
plicants of ascertained good character 
than they can supply, the objectors 
answer, “The peasantry are very different 
in Scotland.” When they are met by 
the statement that homes in plenty are 
found in Ireland by both the parochial 
authorities and the voluntary associa- 
tions,—“ Oh, yes,” they say, “ the Irish 
are so very warm-hearted.” Now that 
the Birmingham committee is in the 
same predicament as the Scotch inspec- 
tors—at least as regards homes for girls, 
although they have under their care a 
larger number than any other committee 
in England—we shall be certain to hear 
something very complimentary to the 
Midland Counties! But in truth suffi- 
cient suitable homes are always to be 
found when they are looked for in the 
right way, and time is given for the 
search, Indeed the whole number of 
children in England and Wales, for 
whom boarding out is applicable, is 
probably under 14,000. 

But at the same time that we are told 
that we shall not find enough homes, it 
is also asserted that the homes we have 
found are so agreeable that parents will 
desert their children more than they 
now do in order to get them placed 
under these very delightful conditions ! 
No one who knows what deserting 
parents really are would charge them 
with any desire of benefiting their 
children. The following is the portrait 
of a deserting parent, drawn from the 
life :— 

J. C., whose treatment had accelerated 
his wife’s death, deserted his home, 
leaving his four children alone with the 
corpse, to starve, or be found by the 
relieving officer, as chance directed. The 
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officer did find them, and took them to 
the workhouse; here one died, and 
three years afterwards, two boys of the 
remainder were boarded out by the 
committee, of which I am one of the 
honorary secretaries. They had been 
but four months in their happy home, 
when, the father was discovered by the 
guardians, and imprisoned for deserting 
his children. The boys were recalled 
irom their foster-parents, to whom it 
vas a bitter grief to part with them, and 
the guardians, acting under legal obli- 
gation, gave up them and their little 
sister from the workhouse to their 
father on his release from gaol. We 
knew the fate of the boys to be hard 
indeed, though even we could not antici- 
pate what that fate would be; but that 
of the little girl, not quite six years old, 
and only just recovering from typhoid 
tever, in the hands of such a parent we 
saw would be still more cruel. There- 
fore, as by good fortune, we discovered 
the dwelling-place of the family, a few 
weeks afterwards, we set what some 


people call political economy at defiance, 
and induced the man, without any per- 
suasion being necessary, to give up his 
little daughter wholly into our hands, 
on condition that he should know no 


more about her for the future. She is 
now boarded out, supported by voluntary 
contributions, and is well and happy. 
Her brothers, on the contrary, after a 
miserable existence of twelve months in 
the one case, and sixteen in the other, 
ave both dead, done to death by their 
father’s cruelty, although no actual blow 
put an end to their life. 

From the knowledge which I have 
gained by eight years’ experience, I have 
reason to believe that this is no excep- 
tional case of desertion, and the same 
selfish motive which actuated J. C. to 
leave his children, without caring what 
became of them, keeping his ample 
means—for he earned 25s, per week— 
to spend entirely upon himself, is the 
moving principle with the generality of 
such parents, Several of our boarded-out 
deserted children are now suffering from 
constitutional weaknesses of different 
kinds, and the almost invariable answer 
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the medical man gives to questions con- 
cerning the cause is, “This child must 
have been starved when an infant.” 

During the last five years the Bir- 
mingham Guardians have employed a 
policeman to search for and arrest 
deserting parents. His experience is 
large, as he is very successful; and 
he told me that he did not know 
a single instance in which a father 
had deserted his children in the 
hope of benefiting them, though he 
thought it was possible one or two 
mothers had done so. 

Desertion of children, it should be 
remembered, is not intended by the 
parents to be permanent, but only while 
the little ones are too young to be use- 
ful. As soon as a child attains an age 
when it can be made the household 
drudge, or earn a few pence, sometimes 
by honest, but often by dishonest 
means, a professed “relative” comes 
to the workhouse and claims it. In 
unions where desertion is sharply 
looked up, a real brother or sister, 
uncle or aunt is employed for this pur- 
pose by the parent; but in parishes 
where the guardians fulfil this duty 
slackly, very often the parent himself, 
under one of these titles, takes the child 
away, and its only too probable fate is 
sad indeed. 

So far, in truth, from the boarding-out 
system having any tendency to encour- 
age desertion, experience shows that its 
effect is greatly to check it. So longas 
the child remains in the school, its 
family can keep an eye upon it, and it 
is ready for them to take out as soon as 
it is old enough. But this system, which 
aims at permanently breaking the tie 
between the children and their vicious 
relatives, who, I need scarcely say, are 
not allowed to know where they are, 
has a deterrent effect upon desertion ; 
and it is an undoubted fact that, in all 
the three kingdoms, children who had 
remained for years in the workhouse 
have been reclaimed upon the resolution 
of the guardians to board-out being 
declared. 

The third serivus objection which 
has been raised to the system is, that 
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the child will not be incorporated into 
the family, or excite parental love in 
the breasts of its protectors. Yet there is 
no one fact brought so prominently for- 
ward in the working of this system than 
that its most ardent advocates are the 
boarded-out themselves. The renewal 
in some cases, and the creation in others 
of family ties, satisfies an instinctive 
craving in the child for the associates 
and surroundings which God in His 
natural order has provided for him. I 
had once a striking instance of this. 
A little girl whom I had chosen, at her 
foster parents’ desire, some weeks pre- 
vious to her actual departure from the 
workhouse, was found on arriving at 
her dwelling, eighteen miles away, to be 
suffering from serious disease of the 
eyes ; fur it often happens that defective 
vision is not discovered until the child 
has to act for itself under new circum- 
stances. Three weeks afterwards we were 
enabled to place her in the children’s 
hospital, and I fetched her back to Bir- 
mingham for that purpose. On our way 
the child cried piteously, fancying she 
was being taken to the workhouse. In 
vain I told her no, but she was going 
to a place where she would be made to 
see as well as other little girls ; she 
gave no credence to my words, con- 
tinually repeating between her sobs, “ I 
want to go to Mrs. P. (her foster 
mother). I don’t want to go to the 
workhouse. Miss Hill said I was to be 
happy,” not recognising, poor child, 
with her dim sight, in her companion 
the lady whose few light words, seven 
weeks before, had made so deep an im- 
pression, because she had recognised 
their truth. 

Little as she knew it, she was fight- 
ing, had fighting been necessary, with 
invincible weapons—weapons that have 
ere now conquered a relieving officer ; 
for a west-country union having decided 
to withdraw the children they had 
boarded out (not under a committee), 
their relieving-officer said, “ Well, gen- 
tlemen, you must send somebody else 
for the children, for the truth is, they 
are so happy, that take them back I 
can’t and won't !” 
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Nor is the affection on the side of the 
children alone. One of the Glasgow 
inspectors told me that a woman had 
been intrusted by him with a baby, 
whose settlement had not been deter- 
mined. At length it was found to 
belong to one of the few Scotch unions 
which do not board out, and she was 
ordered to give up the child to the 
workhouse authorities. She came in 
the greatest distress to the inspector, 
and flung herself on her knees. With 
tears streaming down her cheeks, and 
clasped hands, she implored him to let 
her keep the child, ‘she could not give 
it up.” He heartily sympathised with 
her, but said that there was only one 
means by which she could retain it, and 
that was to take its support on herself. 
To this she gladly assented, and went 
en her way rejoicing with her baby safe 
in her arms. 

Our own experience at Birmingham 
is to the same effect. A little girl was 
pronounced incurable, suffering from 
heart disease. I sent for the foster- 
parents, and told them that it was my 
duty to inform them that, as the child 
was pronounced incurable, she might be 
returned to the workhouse. I knew 
beforehand what the answer would be. 
“That we shall never do,” said the 
father ; “ we cannot part with her.. But, 
ma’am, doctors are sometimes mistaken. 
Don’t you think it is possible Dr. J. is 
wrong now, and she may get well?” 
Alas, Dr. J. is not mistaken ! 

The attachment, in truth, of the 
parent seems to increase, if the children 
are weakly, in exact proportion to the 
alleviation their suffering requires. We 
placed out a most delicate little boy, not 
quite three years old, in a labourer’s 
family. Finding after a fortnight’s 
residence that the child still required 
incessant care, day and night, we offered 
to return him to the workhouse. , But 
the wife replied she would rather keep 
him, because he wanted a mother’s care, 
which in very truth he did. Again, 
after some five weeks had passed away, 
and an eruption had broken out, which 
the poor woman had caught, and we 
feared might be communicated to the 
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rest of the family, we sent word that we 
had a bed promised at the Children’s 
Hospital, and that the child should be 
returned to her when he was cured. 
Again she answered she would rather 
nurse him herself; and her devotion 
has been rewarded by his becoming a 
fat little rolly-polly, trudging, we hope, 
not “unwillingly to school!” 

It is a vexed question whether it is 
preferable to make an allowance suffi- 
cient to leave a margin after the ex- 
penses are met, or to cut it down to the 
point where it only just covers the ex- 
pense among the poor class of foster- 
parents, and meets merely the main 
cost of the children among those who 
are in easier circumstances. 

There are advantages on both sides, 
but I am inclined to believe, although 
many able persons have decided in favour 
of liberal payments, that there is greater 
security in the smaller sum, for it pre- 
cludes the possibility of persons apply- 
ing for children who desire to make a 
profit out of their charge. At Birming- 
ham the negotiation has often broken off 
as soon as it was ascertained that while 
stipulating that the foster parents should 
bear a high character, we were not pre- 
pared to pay the usual charge for a nurse 
child in that district. 

The maximum expenditure allowed 
under the regulations of the Local 
Government Board is £13 a year, ex- 
clusive of school and medical expenses. 
But the average is less than this. One 
committee reckons it at £11; another 
at £10 8s., while at Birmingham it is 
£9 16s. per annum per child, or, in- 
cluding every expense, £10 7s. 2d., 
while the average annual cost per child 
in the nine district schools was, in 1873, 
£20 11s. 2d.,' exclusive of rent charges. 
The Birmingham expenditure is a few 
shillings per case less than it costs the 
City Parish of Edinburgh to maintain its 
children ; but the salary of their super- 
intendent is reckoned in the expenditure 
upon them, while at Birmingham the 
supervision is voluntary. 

The supervision of voluntary com- 

1 L. G. B. Annual Report, 1873-4, pp. 498, 
640. 


mittees is often said to be worthless, 
and to be, in fact, a sure cause of failure, 
although hospitals, reformatories, indus- 
trial schools, and indeed most charitable 
institutions are so managed, and usually 
with success, 

The Local Government Board takes 
great care to obtain a guarantee that the 
duties undertaken by the Certified 
Boarding-out Committees, under whose 
charge alone children can be placed 
outside their union, shall be conscien- 
tiously performed, not only by requiring 
that every member, as well as the officers, 
shall be certified by itself, but by laying 
down stringent rules to be observed by 
the committee in supervising the chil- 
dren, and by the guardians in super- 
vising the work of the committee. 

Boards of guardians can, and do, 
employ voluntary committees, or even 
single individuals, to help in boarding- 
out within the limits of the union, but 
in that case the children are considered 
to be on out-relief, and to be legally in 
the charge of the relieving officers. 
Both kinds of committees have almost 
without exception satisfied the Local 
Government Board and the guardians 
who have employed them. 

The death-rate, combined with the 
cost of medical appliances, affords a 
true criterion of the efficiency of a 
system for the management of children. 
‘Tried by these tests, our system comes 
out well, for the medical expenses in 
the four largest unions in Scotland in 
1869 (mentioned by Mr. Henley in his 
report upon boarding-out in that 
country) averaged ls. 7d. per child per 
annum, the death-rate at the same time 
being 14°15 per 1,000, which, as it 
includes children boarded-out at three 
months old .from urban parishes, is 
highly satisfactory. In England, as 
yet, the statistics do not seem to have 
been so carefully taken ; but there is no 
reason to believe the mortality to be 
excessive. In Birmingham there has 
been hitherto no death among eighty 
children (for we do not, of course, 
reckon the deaths of J. C.’s sons men- 
tioned above, who were delivered up 
to their father in perfect health), and 
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the medical expenses have averaged just 
under 2s. per head per annum. 

The little traits exhibited by the 
children are sometimes very amusing, 
for, childlike, they imagine that what 
pleases themselves must be gratifying to 
every one else. To one of our boys—a 
little Roman Catholic—a sixpence was 
given by an old lady for some little 
service, dangerously close to Guy 
Fawkes’s celebration. He had never 
had so much money before in his pos- 
session at one time, and, fortunately for 
her, as it turned out, resolved to hus- 
band his resources. He therefore only 
expended a penny in gunpowder, of 
which, to do her the greater honour, he 
laid a train on her doorstep, borrowed a 
match, and let it off much to the poor 
lady’s astonishment and alarm. His 
triumph was, however, soon damped by 
the admonitions of a policeman, and 
next morning it was completely extin- 
guished, when, on entering school, he 
was told that he had insulted the Pope 
by his exploit ! 

“ What alucky boy I am!” said little 
J.S. “When I was in the workhouse 
I had nobody belonging to me; but now 
I have a father and a mother, two 
brothers, and a sister, and [as climax] an 
uncle in New Zealand !” 

As to the subsequent career of our 
children, we cannot, of course, expect 
uniform success, nor do we claim the 99 
per cent. of favourable cases boasted of 
as obtained in district schools. Originat- 
ing, as many of these children do, in 
the dregs of our large cities, we must 
expect them to bring some remem- 
brance or taint from the sad lives they 
have led before they came under our 
charge, which the deplorable precocity 
of this class enabled them to retain. 
One of our girls recollects being made 
drunk by her own mother on gin before 
she was seven years old! 

The English children have not yet 
been boarded-out in sufficient numbers 
and long enough to be able to point 
confidently to results, but such as have 
been obtained are very encouraging. In 
Scotland, also, attention has generally 
not been more directed to the tabulating 
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of statistics as to success or failure than 
is usually the case here (in fact, little 
more is ascertained about the career of 
the Scotch boarded-out than of the Eng- 
lish pauper school children), although 
many facts have been collected which 
give ground for belief that at a compara- 
tively small charge to the ratepayers 
they are, in very fair proportion, made 
well-conducted, self-supporting members 
of the community. The City Parish of 
Glasgow, however, which for many years 
has had an average of over 300 children 
boarded-out, has been careful to test the 
success of the system from time to time 
by collecting statistics. The latest table 
(published in August 1872) drawn up 
from information concerning persons 
who, having been boarded-out in child- 
hood, had ceased to be chargeable to 
the rates in the sixteen years between 
September 1855 and September 1871, 
shows the very satisfactory result of 91 
per cent. of ascertained success—the 
other nine being “dead,” “ unknown,” 
and “bad.” That this return was taken 
when the majority of the individuals 
composing it were grown up, and not 
before they had had time to show 
that they could resist the temptations 
which they cannot escape on attaining 
adolescence, is probable from the fact 
that some of the boys were entered;in 
occupations which they could not have 
undertaken until they were much over 
thirteen years of age, when their charge- 
ability ceases, 

It may seem extraordinary that while 
seventy-four should have utterly disap- 
peared from knowledge in less than two 
years out of 319 of our district} school 
gitls (vide Mrs. Senior’s report, Local 
Government Board Report, 1873-4, 
p. 352), out of 466 Glasgow girls only 
fourteen should have been lost sight of in 
sixteen years. But it must be recollected 
that in the former case four persons— 
the chaplains—have to keep in commu- 
nication with the 319, and in the latter 
each foster-parent has only at the most 
five or six under his care. Boarding-out, 
therefore, while it supplies the children 
with parents whose interest and pride it 
is that the “Maggie” or “ Alick” 
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whom they have tended in childhood 
should turn out well, also supplies the 
means of more exact information con- 
cerning them in after life. We readily 
grant to the officers of a separate school 
equal measure of interest in the success 
of their pupils. But the circumstance 
of their well-known connection with 
pauperism deters the children from ap- 
plying to them. This is acknowledged 
by the superintendent of the Central 
London School,’ who makes, the girls say, 
“T wish to shake off the trammels of 
official visits—to be free from the pauper 
stamp.” Although they probably did 
not use these words, which the Irish 
would call “the hoighth of foine lan- 
guage,” they have in all likelihood ex- 
pressed the sentiment ; and they are thus 
deprived of friends who could, and 
would, help them when they most re- 
quired it. Notso the boarded out. No 
shame attaches to their connection with 
their foster-parents, and should the first 
place be not suitable, or illness attack 
them, while they are struggling to 
maintain themselves, they look upon 
their homes as a sure refuge until the 
time of trouble be past. 

Although under no legal obligation to 
contribute to the maintenance of their 
foster-parents when incapacitated, like 
real descendants, I am glad to say that 
there are many well-attested instances of 
the support being willingly conceded. 
We hear, too, not only of pecuniary sup- 
port, but the devotion of a son, or the 
careful nursing of a daughter, perhaps 
for years. I was told in Scotland that 
when reports had reached one of the 
inspectors concerning a house, which 
made him doubtful whether he should 
retain children under a foster-mother's 
charge, a young man entered his office, 


1 Observations on Mrs. Senior’s Report, by 
E, C. Tufnell, 1875, p. 6. 


having tramped a considerable distance, 
to say that he had had personal expe- 
rience of her care, having been himself 
boarded-out with her. “Let her hae 
them, sir,” he said; “she is unco odd, 
but gude nathless,” which testimony 
saved her from the threatened depri- 
vation. 

Such is the boarding-out system. It 
separates the child entirely from pau- 
perism, it procures for him natural 
training, and gives him a knowledge of 
common every-day affairs not to be 
learnt in the school ; for a bright little 
fellow of eight did not know the rela- 
tive value of a halfpenny and a six- 
pence which were put into his hand the 
day he left the workhouse. Moreover, 
it places him in an advantageous posi- 
tion for beginning the work of his life. 
Even if she—for this refers especially to 
girls—-be known to be a boarded-out 
pauper, it is also known that she has 
been for at least three or four years with 
persons of high character, and, conse- 
quently, the intending employer does 
not run the chance, inevitable at the 
workhouse, of taking a girl into her 
house whose whole life up to a few weeks, 
or even days, has been passed among the 
dregs of our population. When even 
the life’s work has begun the girl is still 
closely connected, both with persons in 
her own social position and in the one 
above—not newly-made friends—who 
are deeply interested in her welfare. 

Boarding-out is a system by no means 
free from dangers, requiring great care 
in its working, and under which there is 
no immunity from failure. But in these 
points does it differ from any other? 
Family life is the means which God 
Himself has instituted to train His little 
ones, and, in so far as we endeavour to 
assimilate our methods to His, so far 
may we look for success. 

Joanna M, Hit. 
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Ir is characteristic of the way in which 
great questions are raised in England 
that an inquiry into the working of our 
monetary laws should be made, not be- 
cause there have been great changes 
in trade since 1844, when legislation 
last took place, but because a bank 
which had the right to issue 1/. notes 
in Scotland opened a branch in Cum- 
berland, at which it did not propose to 
issue any notes at all. As the question 
of our monetary laws is now, however, 
exciting attention, it may not be inap- 
propriate to inquire how they came to 
be what they are ; how our system of 
banking grew up in the face of many 
legal restrictions, and is still largely 
modified by these restrictions ; and what 
changes are now required so as to re- 
move these restrictions with the least 
possible danger to the existing fabric. 
In one respect the ground has been 
cleared for such an inquiry ; and it may 
fairly be said that the facts and tradi- 
tions upon which the Act of 1844 was 
based have now disappeared, In 1844 
the Bank was the great and even con- 
trolling power in the money market. 
Its transactions were so large, and its 
possession of the Government deposits 
was so important, that practically it 
controlled the rate of discount, and it 
was upon this control, and the conse- 
quent immediate action upon the 
bullion reserves and the foreign ex- 
changes of a high or low rate of in- 
terest, that the Act was based. But in 
thirty years it has become only one of 
many. There are single institutions 
whose discounts are much larger than 
those of the Bank, and for some years 
back the governors of the Bank have 
been acting on the principle that their 
first duty is to make money for their 
shareholders, and not to preserve an 
adequate specie reserve. They have 
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very much ceased to trouble themselves 
about any abstract questions of money 
or the exchanges, and are content to 
rub along as well as they can. It is, 
for example, undoubtedly the case that 
as a rule the Bank of England does not 
hold more gold than the balances which 
it owes to the other banks. Its normal 
condition now is very much what it 
was on a summer evening in 1866, 
when a deputation of bankers waited 
upon the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and informed him of 
their ultimatum, that if he did not 
suspend the Act of 1844, they would 
force its suspension by withdrawing 
their deposits from the bank. The 
other assumption in the Act of 1844, 
that the circulation of Bank notes 
should fluctuate as would a circulation 
of gold, will be discussed in the sequel. 
But it is sufficient to excite attention to 
the question to knowthat the theory that 
the Bank of England can immediately 
lessen or raise the rate of interest in 
the money market, and so influence 
trade and prices, has ceased to be true. 
To make the theory of the Act of 1844 
now correspond to the facts of the case, 
it would be necessary that all the great 
banks should be directly interested in 
maintaining an adequate specie reserve, 
and should act unitedly upon all ques- 
tions affecting that reserve. That they 
do not so act together, and that our 
system of banking is what it is, I will 
now proceed to explain. 

The explanation is, that the English 
system of banking, and of credit so far ~ 
as it depends upon banking, is largely a 
creation of the law. At no time for two 
centuries has the business been in any 
sense a free one ; and however various 
the opinions of legislators may have 
been at different times, and however 
conflicting the principles upon which 
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they acted, they have always treated 
bankers as if they were members of a 
dangerous class. A history of banking 
legislation would indeed be a not un- 
interesting addition to the history of 
human follies. The earliest in point of 
time, and one of the most pernicious of 
these restrictions was the Usury laws, 
which were only entirely abolished in 
the year 1839. By these laws bankers 
and capitalists were prevented from ob- 
taining directly the fair value of their 
money, and were forced to resort to all 
kinds of indirect means. Customers 
were compelled to keep large balances, 
or they were charged various commis- 
sions. What was still more important, 
the banks must often have been crippled 
in obtaining deposits by their inability 
to give a fair market value for them ; 
whilst, on the other hand, they must 
have done injustice to small cus- 
tomers, especially in times of pressure, 
and refused them accommodation, be- 
cause, without a high discount rate, 
their accounts were not profitable. Nor 
could the banks raise and lessen their 
discount rate, and so check prices and 
speculation, and regulate the flow of 
bullion. The whole theory of the 
Usury laws, which affected not banking 
only, but all credit, was thus precisely 
the reverse of that of the Act of 1844; 
and it is one of not the least curious 
facts in the history of banking that 
between 1839 and 1844 our legislators 
should have so entirely changed their 
policy. Even more curious is it that 
so short an interval between two oppo- 
site excesses was allowed for the medium 
course of free trade. So little, however, 
were people prepared for free trade that 
in these five years alone four alterations 
were made in the Bank of England rate 
of discount, while now, for example, in 
the year 1873, the changes have been 
twenty-four. 

But if the Usury laws affected bankers 
in common with other classes of capital- 
ists, there has not been wanting much 
special legislation for their exclusive 
benefit. The first London bankers were 
the goldsmiths, whom Charles IT. robbed 
so barefacedly. Almost as soon as the 


present constitution was fixed by the 
Revolution of 1688, the Bank of England 
was started asa monopoly. No other 
joint-stock bank was allowed to be 
formed in England; and no bank, joint- 
stock or private, was allowed to 
issue notes within sixty-five miles of 
London. In this way the formation 
of large banks, such as the Scottish 
banks, with numerous branches was 
prevented ; and so the banks in 
large towns, where money is always in 
demand, were unable directly to obtain 
the deposits of the smaller towns, where 
money isalways plenty. Owing to this the 
class of money-brokers, of which Overend, 
Gurney and Co., was the type, grew up 
towards the close of the last century ; 
their legitimate business was to obtain 
money from country bankers and capi- 
talists, and to give them in return the 
bills of town bankers. No doubt some of 
these restrictions were gradually abol- 
ished, but the process itself was a slow one, 
and as soon as the older restrictions were 
abolished, new ones were created. In 
fact, if one might use the illustration, the 
old twist or bias in the system was not 
removed till a new one was created. 
Thus, for example, the first permission 
to establish-joint stock banks compelled 
all banks to adopt the principle of 
unlimited liability, although in the older 
banks, the Banks of England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, the liability was limited. 
The capital of the banks was thus made 
small when compared with their liabili- 
ties, as many parties would object to 
take shares in unlimited companies ; and 
of course when the shareholders were 
limited in number, the capital of the 
banks would also be limited. This re- 
striction has now, indeed, been removed, 
and banks with limited liability have 
been created ; but there is still a pre- 
judice against them, which, as will be 
shown in the sequel, it will require 
years to overcome. Then again this 
permission to found “ unlimited ” joint- 
stock banks was, by a curious fatality, 
almost coincident in time with the with- 
drawal of the right to issue notes under 
5/. But as a very considerable propor- 
tion of the business of new banks depends 
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upon the power of issuing notes, this 
prohibition was really a formidable check 
upon the formation of new banks. The 
legislature, indeed, seems to have had 
special difficulties in dealing with these 
small notes. They were prohibited in 
England between 1777 and 1797, and 
again from 1825 till the present time. 
They had, indeed, been withdrawn from 
circulation a year or two previously to 
1825, and the panic of that year was, 
by the testimory of many witnesses, 
allayed by the discovery in the vaults of 
the Bank of England of a quantity of 
these 1/7. notes, and their issue to the 
public. Under the Act of 1844, the last 
great system of banking legislation, aided 
also by the Act of 1845, which prohibits 
any new bank from issuing notes, and 
prevents the existing English banks 
from issuing notes against gold—the 
banks all look to the Bank of England 
to furnish them with its notes, which 
are a legal tender, whilst the Bank 
is prevented from doing so unless 
it holds gold against these notes. The 
banks, in fact, are all induced to depend 
upon the Bank of England ; and the 
Bank cannot even use its credit to help 
them. It may receive their money and 
issue to them in return deposit receipts 
or post bills, or place it to their credit 
in its books, against which they can 
themselves issue cheques, but it is pro- 
hibited from giving them the one form 
of acknowledgment which they require 
for their customers, viz. bank notes. An 
English banker thus carefully shut off 
from all obligation to provide gold for 
his liabilities, looks to the Bank to give 
him its notes ; and the Bank, if we may 
judge from its action for some time 
back, is more than ever determined to 
lean upon the Government, and to re- 
gard a suspension of the Act of 1844 
as a remedy for all financial evils. 

From what has been said, the pro- 
minent faults of English banking, 
largely the result of this constant inter- 
ference, may be described as two. 

1. The capital, when compared with 
the liabilities, is too small. 

2. The proportion of specie kept as a 
reserve is also too small. 
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The former of these operatesin this way, 
that asa bank’s advances are based almost 
entirely upon its deposits, which may be 
called for during a panic, and not partly 
upon capital, which cannot of course be 
ealled for, the bank becomes very un- 
easy in times of pressure, and very 
unwilling to make advances. The 
pressure caused by this unwillingness 
becomes gradually intensified, and 
finally the small specie reserve augments 
it into a panic, when all reason seems to 
give way, the credit of the best and 
most solvent houses is questioned, and 
people are afraid that they will not even 
procure the currency needed to carry on 
their daily business. 

Now, no doubt, our main remedy will 
be to return to the natural course of trade, 
and to something like free trade in 
banking. There is no business to which 
the principle of open competition is so 
applicable as banking ; because there is 
nothing so easily dealt with as those 
representatives of commodities, Bills of 
Exchange, the circulating capital of the 
country, in which a banker deals. But 
there are two important exceptions to 
be taken to this general principle. The 
first is that the circulation of small 
notes is, to this extent, a matter for 
State regulation. The holder of these 
notes is an involuntary creditor, and has 
neither the means nor the time to inquire 
into the solvency of the issuer, The 
second and more important is, that our 
banking system is now a very great and 
complicated machine which it will take 
many years to readjust, and that we 
need, in our first ‘steps, to be very care- 
ful how we iet the light of day in upon 
its dim recesses. 

But admitting that free trade is but a 
slow remedy for the evils of our banking 
system, it is undoubtedly the only one, 
and the remainder of this paper will be 
taken up in showing how it may be best 
applied. Or, rather, it will first be 
pointed out what changes in this system 
bankers have it in their power now to 
make, in consequence of alterations in 
the law made years ago; and then an 
attempt will be made to indicate what 
alterations in the existing laws are yet 
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required to secure more perfect freedom 
of banking. Had space permitted I 
should have endeavoured to illustrate 
in some detail how slow all business 
changes are; but probably the first class 
of suggestions, showing that so much 
might have been done by bankers them- 
selves which has not yet been done, will 
serve to bring this fact cleatly before my 
readers, 

Upon the question of adopting limited 
liability as a means of largely increasing 
the ratio of capital to liabilities, of bring- 
ing upon the direction the very best class 
of business men who are unwilling to 
run the risks of “unlimited” banking, 
andof making the transactions of bankers 
more cautious, because they would be 
more dependent than at present for 
their credit upon the nature of their 
transactions, little need be said, except 
that the process, though slow, is likely 
to be sure. In proof, it may be pointed 
out that the new banks which have been 
formed during the past dozen years 
have all been upon this principle. The 
old and well established banks will in- 
deed be unwilling to make any change 
by which their capitals would be in- 
creased, but possibly their dividends 
diminished. But in the case of bank 
amalgamations, and as a consequence of 
those increases of capital which a grow- 
ing business requires, we may expect 
this limited principle to come gradually 
into operation. ‘The discredit thrown 
upon the system by the failures of 
1866—very unjustifiably, indeed, for 
the companies which then failed had so 
small an amount of their shares paid up 
as to be practically unlimited—has al- 
ready subsided, and the banks formed 
since the panic, like those formed before 
it, have been all on the limited prin- 
ciple.’ wih 

An increase of banking capital is no 
doubt most important, but itis with the 
inadequate specie reserve of the banks 

1 No better principle has ever been suggested 
than that of the banks formed thirty or forty 
years ago under Royal Charter to do business 
in the Colonies. In ,these banks half of the 
capital is called up, and of course the share- 
holders are liable for an additional sum_ equal 
to the paid up-capital. 
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that we have chiefly to do; and here, 
as in the case just considered, of the 
smallness of the capital, very much can 
be done without Government inter- 
ference. Not, indeed, that the action 
of Government in still further freeing 
banking from restraints now pressing on 
it will not have a powerful reflex influ- 
ence in pushing on these reforms and 
removing the barriers erected by former 
legislation. For it may be said with 
certainty that the inadequate specie re- 
serve kept by the banks is as much the 
result of the monopoly so long enjoyed 
by the Bank of England, and of the 
monopoly of circulation still enjoyed by 
it, as is the small number of limited 
banks the result of the long prohibition 
of such banks. 

The first proposal is one so simple in 
itself that I have often wondered it has 
not been adopted long since. I have my- 
self ventured repeatedly to advocate it, 
and lately it has been taken up by such 
papers as the Economist and the Daily 
News. It is that the banks should keep 
their own specie reserve instead of leay- 
ing this for the Bank of England to do. 
As a most important step towards this it 
would be necessary for the London banks 
to base their clearings not upon their 
deposits at the Bank of England, but 
upon a stock of bullion owned by them- 
selves, but of which the Bank might be 
the custodian just as it keeps the other 
valuables of its customers, 

The word “necessary” has been used, 
and any one practically acquainted with 
banking will know that its use can be 
fully justified. No banker can carry on 
business unless he belongs to the clear- 
ing house, and if he is admitted to the 
clearing house his brother bankers can 
easily arrange the details by which he 
can be compelled to keep his proportion 
of the specie required to conduct the 
clearings. In this way the weak or the 
selfish banker will be compelled to share. 
in the common fund, and to bear his 
proportion of the loss of interest which 
keeping specie involves. Such a control 
of the strong over the weak is required, 
for in the banking system the discredit 
of one member may injure all the rest, 














And nothing is more annoying to the 
cautious banker than to find that not 
merely will his reckless neighbour not 
keep an adequate reserve, but that he 
himself is compelled to increase his 
reserve above what would be required in 
anticipation of the catastrophe which he 
knows to be inevitable. 

The details of such a scheme would 
present no practical difficulty. In New 
York for a number of years, until indeed 
the calamitous suspension of specie pay- 
ments consequent upon the great war, 
the banks cleared against gold. In 
Edinburgh for many years the clearing 
has had for its basis a limited amount 
of exchequer bills, and the bank which 
may have fora few days an unfavourable 
exchange, is required to buy from some 
of the other banks their excess of ex- 
chequer bills. In London a sum not 
less than 6,000,000/. in gold would be 
required to conduct the clearings, and 
the proportion which each bank should 
contribute could be readily arranged. 
So also could be the question of any 
fluctuation from the normal standard 
owned by any particular bank. It is 
probable that it would be found an ex- 
ceptionally easy thing to arrange for the 
London clearing, owing to the system 
by which the banks all keep accounts 
with the Bank of England. The banks 
would own directly a stock of bullion 
in the vaults of the Bank of England, 
but not included by the Bank in its 
accounts unless such portion as it 
might itself own as one of the clearing 
bankers ; but they would also, no doubt, 
retain their drawing accounts at the 
Bank for the main purposes for which 
such accounts were first required. 

The effect of such an arrangement 
would then be to make the London 
bankers’ balances in the Bank of England 
the representative simply of their spare 
cash. At present their balances repre- 
sent two entirely distinct things. They 
represent the money needed to meet the 
demands of other bankers on them. 
They represent in addition such portions 
of the spare cash of the bankers as they 
cannot employ at the moment, or may 

No, 188,—vo, Xxx1. 
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need at any time in the shape of Bank 
of England notes for their customers. 
There seems no reason why the Bank of 
England should not use the deposits of 
the London bankers so far as they re- 
present this spare cash of the bankers 
as part of its ordinary deposits; but 
there are, I think, very strong reasons 
for thinking that it is a dangerous thing 
to base the payment of the balances of 
the clearing house upon anything but 
specie. The distinct separation, there- 
fore, of these two entirely different things 
would be a great gain to the mercantile 
community, and it would sot at rest the 
dispute as to the propriety of the Bank 
of England using these deposits in dis- 
counting or otherwise. 

Perhaps, however, the chief conse- 
quence of such a measure would be 
that it would unite all the banks 
and render their action prompt and 
unanimous in the case of a drain of 
gold. In such a case, each bank would 
have to pursue the same policy as its 
neighbours, or it would “go behind” in 
its clearing. A bank, for example, 
which discounted more freely, and at 
cheaper rates than others, would find its 
customers very quickly asking for in- 
creased accommodation. The granting 
of such increased accommodation would, 
however, result in its customers draw- 
ing against the advances made. The 
balances would be against the bank in 
the clearing, and to preserve its stock of 
gold it would require to raise its terms 
to that of the other banks. This 
joint action upon each other, and 
upon the money market, would be very 
much assisted if the Bank of England 
joined the clearing, as no doubt it 
would. It would thus restore the main 
condition which the Bank Act of 1844 
assumed, but which no longer exists. 

Such a measure in time of panic would 
place at the disposal of the London 
bankers a sum of 6,000,000/. in gold to 
use at their discretion. The very 
knowledge that they owned this large 
sum would very greatly steady their 
operations and prevent a panic. If 
they found, as they probably would, 
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that the transactions at theclearing house 
were less than usual during a pressure, 
and the settlements smaller, it would be 
quite open to them to transfer a portion 
of the 6,000,000/. to their credit at the 
Bank of England. It is even con- 
ceivable that by the act of the bankers 
the whole sum might be given to the 
Bank, to enable it to tide over some 
great emergency, and the exchanges 
could be carried on as at present, by 
cheques on the accounts of the several 
bankers at the Bank of England. 

If the bankers’ balances are thus re- 
duced, the Bank cf England may be 
expected to keep less gold; but it is 
not likely that very much less gold 
would be kept. For one thing, the 
Bank can now calculate upon a certain 
amount of money at credit of the 
bankers to meet their clearings ; and it 
is only against the fluctuating balances, 
the spare cash, that gold need be largely 
kept. But these fluctuating balances 
will be as large or larger than ever. 

In the remainder of this paper it will 
be necessary to consider what are the 
chief changes needed in the existing 
laws in the direction of free trade ; and 
it so happens that almost all of these 
are connected with the much vexed 
question of the currency. Many years 
ago it was said by Mr. Gladstone that 
there was no subject upon which, in his 
experience as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, so many men were mad ; and 
as a rule the very mention of the ques- 
tion is regarded as something more 
than an annoyance, and almost with 
a feeling of horror. Fortunately for the 
purpose of this paper, which is chiefly a 
practical one, there are only two proposi- 
tions which it is necessary to consider. 

1, That there is a marked difference 
between a circulation of large notes 
and of small ones ; and 

2. That there are many advantages 
in leaving to the banks as great a share 
of the circulation as possible. 

1. Upon the first of these propositions 
something has already been said. The 
holders of small notes are really invo- 
luntary creditors of the Bank. These 


notes pass from hand to hand in a 
community with very much less scrutiny 
than do sovereigns, and there is scarcely 
any country in which they are issued 
without some check or restriction. But 
large notes are used in wholesale trans- 
actions, and the parties who require 
them may be fully trusted to protect 
their own interest. There is another 
point of difference between large and 
small notes. What may be called the 
“law” of their circulation is not at all 
the same. In other words, large notes 
may be required for wholesale trans- 
actions at a time when small notes are 
in very slight request, or vice versd. 
Unfortunately there are no statistics 
available to show how the different de- 
nominations of notes fluctuate as com- 
pared with 1/7. notes ; but the returns of 
the circulation of bank notes in Scot- 
land are so given that it is possible to 
compare by months the circulation of 
1/7. notes with tho fluctuation of all 
kinds of large notes taken together. 
Probably, if we had weekly returns of 
the circulation, the results would be 
even more striking; but, taking the 
year 1872, had the circulation of 17. 
notes as compared with large notes, 
varied in May as it did in April, 
the amount of the small notes 
shculd have been 3,740,000/., whereas 
it was only 3,415,000/. The circula- 
tion in May of 1/. notes was thus 
325,000/7. less than it might have been 
expected to be. In July, on the other 
land, it was 222,000/. more than might 
have been expected, the figures being 
3,238,000/. instead of 3,460,0007. In 
May, therefore, the circulation was 9°5 
per cent less, and in July 6:4 more 
than the expectation. It is probable that 
a circulation of 1/. notes and of sove- 
reigns would also vary, but in a less de- 
gree, and that these notes would transact 
a greater amount of business. It has been 
necessary to dwell for a moment upon 
these figures, as they illustrate one of 
the weaknesses of the Act of 1844, 
the supposition that bank notes should 
vary as would a circulation of gold; 
whilst they also throw some light upon 
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the next proposition, viz., that the duty 
of conducting the circulation of a 
country should be as much as possible 
left to the bankers. 

2. To estimate the advantages of leav- 
ing the circulation of a country as much. 
as possible in the hands of its bankers, 
it is only necessary to bear in mind that 
notes are chiefly used in mercantile 
transactions, in making payments in con- 
nection with transfers of commodities. 
But the credit which the banker attains 
by the issue of notes he uses in making 
advances to traders, chiefly in discount- 
ing bills, also based upon the transfer 
of commodities, There is thus a very 
intimate connection between the circu- 
lation and the advances, and any fluc- 
tuation in the one tells immediately upon 
the other. The advantage is precisely 
of the same kind as would be attained, 
if by means of the clearing house the 
bankers were able to act promptly in 
order to protect their specie reserve, and 
no person has ever had experience of the 
details of banking business who does 
not know that this prompt index to 
mischief ahead is one of the main ele- 
ments in avoiding the danger. To take 
from the banks the power of issuing 
large notes would also make a differ- 
ence of 30,000,000/. in the amount of 
capital available for discounts. There 
are other advantages in banks being the 
issuers themselves,—such, for example, 
as the advantages of competing circula- 
tions, and the prompt return of all notes 
issued in excess. There are thus good 
reasons for the teaching of all experience, 
that the best and most successful issuers 
are bankers competing with each other. 

Making these two principles then, our 
basis, there is one practical suggestion 
which will occur to every one. Why, 
for example, should not the right to 
issue large notes be extended to all 
joint-stock banks in the three king- 
doms?—taking, of course, reasonable 
precautions against fraud, such as 
arranging for their payment in certain 
great centres of trade, as well as at the 
places of issue. In practice, probably, 
the great London joint stock banks 
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would continue to use Bank of England 
notes as at present, especially if the 
Bank did not commence to allow in- 
terest on deposits ; but throughout the 
country the privilege would be largely 
availed of. Even in Ireland and Scotland 
it would do much to abate the evil of 
the close monopoly now enjoyed by some 
of the existing banks. The main dif- 
ference of opinion in such a proposal 
would probably arise as to the meaning 
to be attached to the word “ large” notes, 
My own opinion is that 5/. notes and 
upwards should be considered large 
notes; certainly the line might safely 
be drawn at 10/. and upwards.! 

But it is not possible at this point to 
refrain from asking the question—-Why 
should not 1/. notes be issued either 
directly by the Government or through 
some semi-government institution such 
as the Bank of England? To such a 
question, however little people’s minds 
may have been prepared for it, there 
seems but one reply—There is no reason 
whatever. The issue of 1/, notes was 
discontinued because they were easily 
forged, and the punishment of forgery 
in 1825 was death. But neither of 
these reasons would now operate. The 
chief other argument which has been 
urged is that by not issuing 1/. notes a 
large amount of gold would be kept in 
the country, and this would be available 
in case of war. But in these days of 
extended trade there is really no weight 
in such an argument. Gold can be ob- 
tained to carry on all military operations 
without trouble, and it may even be 
doubted whethera well-regulated issue of 
1/.notes, with a large specie issue to secure 

1 It would be a matter of some practical 
importance if joint-stock banks were required 
to furnish monthly returns of their business. 
The principle has been recognized in the case 
of Insurance Companies and Railway Com- 
panies, and even persed in that of Banks. 
Such returns would inter alia be of very great 


value as furnishing an index to the state of 
trade in the country. The Bank of England 
returns, it may be pointed out, are much too 
brief, and should be made to resemble, more 
than they now do, those of the Bank of France. 
The latter, however, rather err in being too 
minute. 
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the convertibility of the notes, would 
not in any extreme case rather assist the 
Government. The danger of Govern- 
ment interference with trade is not a 
question which need cause much alarm. 
The action of Government can be so 
carefully guarded as absolutely to pre- 
vent such interference, or there might 
be such a limited power left with the 
First Lord of the Treasury and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer as would 
rather assist trade than hinder it. 

The advantages of a circulation of 1/. 
notes would be very great. In the first 
place they are exceedingly convenient ; 
they are lighter than sovereigns, and 
they can be transmitted by post. Then 
it would be of very great service to know 
from time to time how the circulation of 
the country varied. This is impossible 
with sovereigns, but could be at once 
ascertained by the use of paper money. 
Again, there would be an important 
saving in the interest of gold required 
in the coinage, and as an estimate I give 
reasons a little further on for stating 
this annual saving at 750,000/. a year. 
Not improbably, however, this large sum 
would be considerably exceeded. Lastly, 
it would be open to consider how far a 
portion of the gold necessarily kept in 
reserve to redeem these small notes 
might be used, not indeed to prevent 
pressures, the consequence of over trading 
and over credit, but to allay that extreme 
panic which is in part at least a conse- 
quence of the artificial system of banking 
erected by the legislavion of the past two 
centuries. ! 

I am, of course, aware that a proposal 
that the State should issue 1/. notes 
will lose me some of that consent which 

1 It may throw some light on a point likely 

to be keenly debated to state that as a matter 
of fact the amount of gold held under the 
Acts of 1845 by the Irish and Scottish 
tankers is more than the amount of their 1/. 
notes issued—the only exception to this rule 
which is of importance being in the case of 
the Bank of Ireland. If therefore the Irish 
and Scottish Bankers were prohibited from 
issuing 1/. notes, but released, as is proposed, 
from their present liability to keep gold 
against their circulation, they would be no 
losers. 


I may hope the previous parts of this 
paper will have secured. I may 
therefore be permitted to indicate one 
or two considerations which seem to 
point in the same direction. In the 
first place, the State is now a great 
banker, owing an enormous sum to the 
savings-banks, and granting drafts to 
an enormous amount between one place 
and another ; but it is a banker which 
keeps no reserve whatever. Again, the 
State, in issuing 1/. notes, would differ 
from an ordinary banker in this respect, 
that it would be entirely optional with 
the public whether it took their notes 
or not. When banks issue notes, there 
is a distinct advantage given by them 
to a paper circulation, but with the 
State issues no such advantage would 
exist ; and if its notes displaced gold, 
it would simply be because they were 
more convenient. Lastly, I may re- 
peat the argument which runs through 
this paper, and ask, if there is no risk 
in the issue of 1/. notes, and if there 
be advantages and profit in the issue 
which, had it not been for legal re- 
straints, would long ere this have in- 
duced the circulation of these notes, 
why should all the advantage and pro- 
fit be thrown away ?? 

To explain some of the details of 
such a scheme, supposing that the 
Government directly undertook the 
issue: The amount of gold in circula- 
tion in the United Kingdom was esti- 
mated some years ago by Professor 

1 The system which is technically known 
as ‘free banking,” viz., that by which the 
banks are required to give Government security 
for their circulation, is, in my experience, how- 
ever plausible, most dangerous. It induces the 
banks to trust to this security rather than to 
their specie reserves, and it thus almost in- 
duces a panic. Then, in case of a panic, it 
locks up for some days the securities deposited 
with the Government, but upon which the 
banks might like to raise money, or to use 
in some way. The mechanical difficulties 
of returning notes to Government, and getting 
securities held against them released, might 
of itself throw a whole financial system into 
ruin. It is said to have some influential ad- 
vocates, but I can only say that it is those 
who have never seen it tried who are likely 
to approve of it. 
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Jevons at 80,000,000, of which 
68,000,000/. is in sovereigns, The 
amount is now probably more, and it 
does not seem too much to assume that 
the Government issue of 1/. notes being 
a legal tender, but redeemable in specie 
at certain commercial centres, they would 
largely take the place of sovereigns. 
For several reasons, chiefly a comparison 
of the ratio of notes above 5/. and under 
5l. in Scotland when compared with 
the present issue of notes above 5/. in 
England, it is likely that the circu- 
lation of Government notes of 1/. would 
ultimately reach 50,000,000/. It would 
probably be found that the circulation 
would never fall below 30,000,000/ , and 
accordingly this might be made the 
limit as in the Bank Act of 1844, and 
all circulation above 30,000,000/. would 
be represented by gold. The circulation 
by law would thus be based on a 
maximum of Government securities re- 
presenting the 30,000,000/. and gold 
20,000,0007. In ordinary times, how- 
ever, it might be wise to keep the 
Government securities at less than 
the maximum and the gold at more 
than the maximum, and, probably, if 
the figures were fixed at 25,000,000/. 
of securities and 25,000,000/. of gold 
it would be a safe limit. The Prime 
Minister and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer might, however, be em- 
powered, when the Bank rate rose 
above 8 per cent, to make these pro- 
portions approach more closely to 
the legal maximum and minimum of 
30,000,C007. and 20,000,000/. respec- 
tively.’ 

It need not be said that on the 
25,000,000/. of consols kept in reserve 
the State would pay no interest. At 3 
per cent there would be thus a saving 


1 Of course opinion will vary very much as 
to the en ed of leaving this discretionary 
— with the Government. In theory pro. 

ably no such power should be left, but look- 
ing to the extent ‘to which our banking 
system is, and for years will be, an artificia 
one, especially as regards the smallness of the 
capital of the banks, I am disposed to think 
it would be not unfair, or unattended with 
considerable benefits. 
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of 750,000/. a year, and this would be 
a real saving to the nation, as the 
printing of notes is less expensive 
than the wear and tear of gold. 

In general terms it is now possible 
to estimate the effect of these measures. 
The bankers of London would hold 
6,000,000. more gold than at present, 
but we may assume that the bank of 
England would hold 3,000,000/. less. 
The bank reserve of the country would 
thus be increased 3,000,000/. But the 
Government would be able to replace 
25,000,000/. of gold by consols, and 
of this 5,000,000/. would be available 
as reserve. We would thus increase our 
total reserve of gold by 3,000,000/. and 
5,000,0002., or 8,000,000/. in all, whilst 
we would have for export 22,000,000/., 
being the 25,000,000/. of displaced 
gold less the 3,000,000/. of increased 
banking reserve. 

So much for the bankers’ reserves ; 
and now a word as to the circulation 
of the country. Under this proposal 
the circulation would consist of 
30,000,0002. of notes, of 5/, and up- 
wards, issued on the security and credit 
of the various banks ; 50,000,000/. of 
1/. notes issued by Government, and 
against which 25,000,0000. of gold would 
be held; and 50,000,000/. of gold, of 
which, say 15,000.000/., would consist 
of half-sovereigns. 

Lastly there is nothing here which 
need in any way interfere with free 
trade in banking. On the contrary, 
there is much to facilitate it. The 
adoption by the London bankers of a 
clearing based on gold would be a volun- 
tary measure, whilst under no circum- 
stances does it seem advisable to permit 
bankers to issue 1/. notes, and the 
creation of a Government department 
or some similar expedient is therefore 
unavoidable. Probably these measures 
and especially the power of issuing large 
notes would give a considerable impetus 
to the creation of banks with limitec 
liability, and in the course of time we 
may expect to see our banking system 
restored to something like a normal 
conditisn, 
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SUMMARY OF ENGLISH BANKING LAWS 
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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN ITALY. 


THE purpose of the present paper is to 
record the result of some inquiries into 
the condition of elementary education 
in Italy, made during the present 
year. The attention now claimed by 
the important question of national 
education among ourselves gives a 
special interest to the efforts which the 
Italians are making to attain this great 
object, while the manner in which some 
of the difficulties which attend it are 
met in another country is not without 
instruction for ourselves. 

In order to render the very brief out- 
line, which alone can be brought within 
the compass of this paper, as clear and 
comprehensive as possible, the subject 
will be arranged under the following 
divisions :—lst, the present provisions 
of the law of Italy for elementary 
education: 2nd, the results obtained 


under the operation of this law during 
the course of twelve years, together with 
the defects in the system revealed by 
the commission of inquiry instituted in 
1872 ; and lastly, the remedies proposed 
for these defects in the new law now 
awaiting the consideration of the Italian 


Chambers. This will be followed by a 
sketch of the actual condition of Italian 
schools in some of the more active and 
advanced centres of social progress. 

The existing system of national 
education in Italy is based on the law 
passed in 1859, and known, from the 
name of the Minister who framed it, as 
the law Casati. ‘This law regulated the 
higher, secondary and primary education 
of the then kingdom of Italy and Sar- 
dinia—Parma, Modena, Bologna, Tus- 
cany, and the Marches having special 
laws of their own. The law Casati has 
since been extended with certain modi- 
fications to each province and kingdom 
that has been gathered into the national 
unity, and is now, in spite of some 
variety of enactment, in spirit, if not in 
letter, the law of the whole kingdom. 


The law is administered in each pro- 
vince by a scholastic council, or Council 
of Education, known as the scholastic 
authority. This council consists of a 
President, appointed by the Crown 
for the superintendence of secondary 
education, of an Inspector, also nomi- 
nated by the Crown, and with the title 
of Vice-president, who superintends the 
primary schools of the province, of the 
Directors of the Institutes for secondary 
education within the province, of two 
members elected by the provincial 
delegacy from its own body, and of 
two others chosen by the municipality 
of the capital of the province. As 
regards primary education, with which 
alone we are at present concerned, the 
law Casati prescribes the division of 
elementary teaching into a lower and an 
upper grade—the former, adapted to 
children below ten years of age, com- 
prising religious knowledge, reading, 
writing and arithmetic, the Italian 
language and the metric system. The 
upper grade of teaching is suitable to 
children up to twelve or thirteen, and 
combines with the further teaching of 
the above subjects instruction in com- 
position, geography, the outlines of 
national history, and the facts of physical 
science and natural history which bear 
on the habits of daily life. To these 
subjects are to be added in the higher 
boys’ schools the elements of geometry 
and linear drawing, and in all girls’ 
schools, needlework. The instruction 
in these schools is gratuitous, and under 
the direction and control of the muni- 
cipality of each commune, The open- 
ing of a school of the lower grade 
for boys, and another for girls, is 
obligatory on every commune; small 
adjacent communes being allowed to 
combine for the purpose. Communes 
with a population of 3,000 and upwards, 
and even smaller places, where an in- 
stitute for secondary education exists, 
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for which elementary schools should 
prepare pupils, are required to have 
schools of the upper grade, both for 
boys and girls. Every parent is legally 
bound to send his children to these 
public schools, or to provide them with 
equivalent instruction in some other 
way, and is liable to the penalties of 
the law for the neglect of this duty. 
Public examinations are to be held in 
each school twice in the year, under the 
direction of the municipality, the right 
of conducting the examination in reli- 
gious knowledge being reserved to the 
priest of the parish, or his deputy—a 
right, however, which the priest has un- 
fortunately hitherto seldom consented to 
exercise. All teachers of elementary 
schools are required to hold certifi- 
cates. There is provision for suspension 
or dismissal of teachers by competent 
authority, in case of proved incapacity 
or misconduct, and a system of small 
retiring pensions, 

The expenses of the communal 
schools are provided by the commune 
from charitable foundations for the pur- 
poses of education, from communal pro- 
perty, and lastly, by communal taxa- 
tion, Communes too poor to defray the 
cost of their schools are aided by 
the province to which they belong in 
the expenses of the establishment and 
maintenance, and by the central go- 
vernment in the support of the teachers. 
Pensions are provided—two-thirds by 
local taxation, and one-third by the state. 
Normal schools, for training teachers 
for elementary schools were established 
under the law Casati by the government, 
in each province. Certificates are granted 
by these training schools, not only to pu- 
pils who have gone through the appointed 
course of study within their walls, but 
also to such other persons as, having 
qualified themselves elsewhere, submit 
to and pass the examinations satisfac- 
torily. The certificates thus obtained 
by outsiders are provisional, and subject 
to annual revision. If held with good 
repute in a public school for five years 
they acquire an equal value with the 
certificates granted to regular students 
in the normal schools. 


Such are the leading provisions of the 
law Casati as regards primary instruc- 
tion. When this law had been in 
force for twelve years, the government 
issued a commission of inquiry into its 
operation, A minute and laborious 
investigation conducted by special com- 
missioners in 1872 throughout the 
whole of the now united Italian penin- 
sula, and its islands of Sardinia and 
Sicily, has given the following results :— 

And first as regards the number of 
schools and of scholars: In the 
8,400 communes of the kingdom some 
34,200 public day schools exist, and 
together with about 9,000 private 
schools supply the elementary teaching 
of the country. Of 2,519 communes, 
each with a population of less than 
1,000 souls, there are at present only 66 
(with a total population of less than 
30,000). which do not possess at least a 
public day schvol for boys, while in the 
remainder of these poor and scattered 
villages there exist 4,369 public day 
schools, either mixed, or for boys and 
girls separately. In many, however, of 
the large, prosperous, and well provided 
communes, there are remote or isolated 
districts and villages which are almost 
destitute of the means of instruction, 
and furnish their quota of uneducated 
youth. Of the above 34,200 schools, 
18,243 are for boys and 12,732 for girls. 
The remainder are mixed schools. 
The number of children of school 
age in Italy is reckoned at about four 
millions, of whom somewhat more 
than two millions are below ten, and 
somewhat less than two millions are 
above that age. Ofthe former two mil- 
lions, eleven-twentieths attend public 
day schools of the lower elementary 
grade ; while of the two millions above 
ten years of age, only one-twentieth 
attend schools which give the higher 
elementary teaching, and nearly five- 
twentieths of these elder children 
receive in schools of the lower grade in- 
struction suitable only for children 
below the age of ten. In addition to 
these, about 100,000 children are at- 
tending private schools. Thus out of 
four millions of children of school age, 
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about one million and three-quarters 
only are under instruction. Among 
these scholars boys are to girls in a pro- 
portion of nearly three totwo. It may 
further be assumed that the children 
who leave school at ten without 
having passed into the higher elemen- 
tary schools—where their acquirements 
in reading, &c., would be applied to the 
obtaining of knowledge, and thus ren- 
dered permanent—run a considerable 
risk of losing what they have scarcely 
learned to use or to value, and that 
before adult years are reached little trace 
may remain of the arts acquired in early 
childhood. This great evil is to some 
extent mitigated by the existence of 
some 9,000 public night schools, and 
also of 4,000 feast-day schools for se- 
cular instruction. These schools are 
frequented by upwards of half a mil- 
lion of scholars above twelve years of 
age, and as, with ourselves, the larger 
number of pupils are of the male sex. 

A second important shortcoming 
established by the recent inquiry, and 
which operates both as cause and effect 
of a deficient school attendance, is the 
inadequate supply of schools of the 
higher grade. Of the above mentioned 
34,200 public day schools, only 2,199 
for boys and 1,024 for girls provide 
the higher grade of elementary teaching. 
The reluctance of poor communes to 
supply the higher salary due to the 
teacher of an upper school, the scanty 
supply of such teachers, the desire of 
parents to send their elder boys to 
work and to keep their elder girls, in 
accordance with the customs of the 
country, very much at home, have all 
been causes tending to check the in- 
crease of the higher schools, 

A third defect is the insufficient 
qualification of teachers. The public 
schools of Italy employ 19,255 male 
and 14,674 female teachers. About one 
in four of the male teachers, and nearly 
one in six of the female teachers, are 
unprovided with regular certificates, 
and hold only the provisional license to 
teach renewable from year to year. Of 
the whole number of certificated teachers, 
28 per cent of the male and 34 per 
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cent of the female teachers hold 
certificates of the first class, Of 
the teachers who hold second-class cer- 
tificates very many have never passed 
through any regular training for 
their work ; a rapid and hasty study 
of the manuals which now abound for 
the purpose has enabled them to pass the 
examinations of the training college, and 
to obtain the provisional license to teach, 
which in five years becomes a certificate 
of the second class. The poverty of many 
communes induces them to employ these 
teachers, who patiently accept a miserable 
salary, and whose qualifications for their 
office the communal authority is neither 
skilful nor careful to investigate. Some 
excellent teachers, however, are found 
among them, whom nature or previous 
culture has prepared to profit by the ex- 
perience their work provides. On the 
other hand, the teacher with a second 
class certificate, even when regularly 
trained, does not always justify the 
value set upon him. It is roughly 
estimated that of the entire number 
of elementary teachers, one-half of the 
male and one-third of the female 
teachers fail in their work to come up 
to the just requirements of the country 
for the education of its people. 

The normal schools for training 
masters have increased in twelve 
years to thirty-six, and supply each 
year an average of 562 thoroughly 
trained and well qualified masters, whose 
labours ought soon to raise the level 
of elementary teaching. Not more 
than one-half, however, of these 
masters ever undertake school work. 
They are drawn off into the better 
paid and more promising branches of 
commerce and manufactures, The sup- 
ply of mistresses is much more abund- 
ant. Seventy-nine training schools 
supply a yearly average of 1,500 
teachers. As women undertake the 
lower classes in boys’ schools and -all 
girls’ schools, the demand for their 
service is active. The women often 
spring from a higher class, and, as they 
are less likely to be diverted into other 
callings, their work is pursued with 
steadiness and zeal, as well as with 
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feminine insight, and is said on the 
whole to be superior for this purpose 
to that of men. 

A fourth defect, which is very sensibly 
felt, is the insufficient knowledge of the 
state of the schools possessed, or indeed 
attainable, by the provincial scholastic 
authority. Among other changes intro- 
duced in its ‘constitution, the inspector 
of primary schools has ceased to be one 
of its body ; were he still so, his dis- 
trict is so extensive, and often in parts 
so inaccessible, that his knowledge is, in 
fact, very imperfect, and his visits to 
schools seldom more than annual. The 
Italian theory of inspection is one of a 
much closer and more detailed superin- 
tendence than our own, and the reports 
now made by the inspector to the coun- 
cil are inevitably meagre, and his own 
knowledge of his district scanty. 

Such being the recognized short- 
comings of the present system, it is 
proposed by the Minister of Public 
Instruction to make the following 
modification in the existing law ;—and 
first, in order to remedy the last men- 
tioned defect of insufficient knowledge, 
and to secure a close superintendence of 
the schools, it is designed to localize the 
scholastic authority by creating a fresh 
centre of school jurisdiction in each 
circondario (a division analogous in 
extent, though not in purpose, to our 
“union”). This scholastic council is to 
have the sub-prefect as president, an 
inspector as vice-president, and three 
other members, one nominated by the 
Minister of Public Instruction and two 
by local bodies. To this council will 
be transferred, with trifling exceptions, 
all the powers of the provincial council ; 
and to it the inspectors, whose number 
will thus be raised from 115 to 284, 
will report from minute and personal 
inquiry on the state of the schools in 
each district, and the improvements re- 
quired in them. 

The opening of a sufficient number of 
schools for the population of school age 
is obligatory on all communes, and must 
be accomplished within a limit of time 
to be determined by the local scholastic 
authority, but which may in no case 
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exceed three years from the passing of the 
law. Communes which fail to comply with 
this requirement within the appointed 
time will have the work done on their 
behalf, and at their cost, by the pro- 
vincial authority, or, in its default, by 
the government. As soon as the school 
accommodation of a commune is de- 
clared sufficient, compulsion is to take 
effect, under a penalty for all parents 
who fail to prove that they educate 
their children in some other way, of a 
fine varying from two to ten francs. 
Compulsion remains in force to the ut- 
most limit of school age, unless the 
child’s attainments justify earlier .ex- 
emption. For the present, it is only 
the lower elementary teaching which 
is made universally compulsory. Com- 
munes which can show that they have 
already fulfilled the requirement of the 
law as to the lower schools, for at least 
one year, and that they have provided 
themselves with a sufficient supply of 
higher schools, may, with the consent of 
the scholastic authority, extend compul- 
sion to the upper grade of elementary 
teaching. 

To support the law by the force of 
enlightened self-interest, it is proposed 
that, within one year from its passing, 
those who are unable to read and write 
shall be disqualified for the holding of 
any, even of the smallest, offices under 
government ; within three years from 
the same date, persons unable to read 
aud write will become ineligible for the 
reception of doles fur dowry, apprentice- 
ship, and other benefactions under the 
head of “ charitable bequests.” A third 
and yet more severe penalty will be 
affixed to ignorance, if a clause affect- 
ing the conscription, which has been 
accepted by the Minister of War, and 
which appears to obtain general consent, 
should become law. This clause pro- 
vides that, after the expiry of three 
years, any conscript who at the time of 
the levy is unable to read and write, 
shall pass at once, and irrespective of 
the number he may have drawn, in- 
to the first category. He will thus 
become liable to immediate and 
prolonged service, and will receive 
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regimental education. It is believed 
that this provision will have a rapid 
and wide-spread effect in overtaking 
the youths who have passed their school 
years without becoming scholars, and 
are now rising into manhood, with the 
prospect of coming under conscription 
on attaining their twentieth year. The 
latest statistics of the conscription show 
that of the conscripts born in the years 
1847, ’48, and ’49, an average through- 
out the whole kingdom of 64, 62, and 
60 per cent respectively were unable to 
read or write. For the province of 
Turin, the numbers for the same years 
were 26, 24, and 20 per cent of illite 
rate conscripts, and some other northern 
provinces gave results little less favour- 
able. Girgenti gave 85, 81, and 84 per 
cent of wholly uneducated conscripts, 
and many another southern province 
showed by its returns how great is 
the work that national education has 
still to accomplish. Subject to the 
provisions abrogated or altered by the 
new enactments, the law Casati will 
henceforward become de jure what it 
has for many years been de facto—the 
Law of Public Instruction for the whole 
kingdom of Italy. 

One of the distinctive features of mo- 
dern Italian life is the amount of in- 
dividuality still retained by each of her 
ancient centres. The writer of some 
excellent letters in the Zimes has lately 
remarked, “ Although for nearly half a 
century all the aspirations of Italy have 
been towards national unity, now that 
the struggle has been successful and the 
great object nearest to all Italian hearts 
has been attained, the innate tendencies 
of the people towards local self-govern- 
ment are strongly and beneficially de- 
veloping themselves. Italy has a seat 
for her central government at Rome, but 
her great cities are so many capitals, 
and the provinces grouped around them 
in regions, acknowledge the lead of the 
cities which have so long been their 
political centres.” This individuality 
asserts itself in the mode in which the 
problem of national education has been 
met. Chronologically also the date of 
these efforts has been very various. 
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Prior to the regeneration of Italy there 
might be said to be in Italy no such 
thing as national education, though in 
all large towns, and especially in Rome, 
and also in many country places, there 
were schools conducted by members of 
the religious orders which supplied the 
scanty demands of reading and writing, 
together with some religious teaching. 
But as each province of Italy awoke to 
constitutional life, well-nigh the first 
duty to which its efforts were directed 
was that of organizing a system of edu- 
cation for its people. In this respect, 
therefore, Turin and Piedmont must 
claim precedence, while Naples and 
Rome follow far below. The following 
figures will give a fair idea of the ad- 
vance of the elder cities over those 
which have begun the work late, and 
of the measure of success which has 
attended their efforts. In 1869 Turin 
had 65 per 1,000 of her population in 
the communal schools, at a cost of 38 
francs per head; Genoa 66 per 1,000, 
at a cost of 43 francs; Milan 41 per 
1,000, at a cost of 37 francs ; Florence 
44 per 1,000, at a cost of 30 francs ; 
while Naples follows with 24 per 1,000 
in her communal schools at a cost of 
42 francs per head. From Rome there 
were of course at that date no returns. 
Unity of plan amid local diversity is 
maintained by the government, which 
keeps the normal schools in its own 
hands, and by the scholastic authority, 
a body composed, as we have seen above, 
of representatives of the state and of 
local authorities. 

The details which will be given on the 
present occasion refer chiefly to Florence, 
Two features all the communal schools 
of Florence share. First, all are free—no 
charge is made in any communal school 
for school fees ; secondly, all give religi- 
ous instruction with a conscience clause. 
School materials are paid for by the pa- 
rents of the pupils, except in cases where 
exemption is claimed on the score of 
poverty. This plea is admitted on be- 
half of about one-fifth of the children, 
and the cost defrayed by the commune. 
Scripture history is taught to all pupils 
as a part of the general course of 
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instruction, and once in each week the 
school is visited by a catechist, generally 
the curé or vicaire of the parish, who 
gives doctrinal religious teaching. From 
this lesson any child may be withdrawn 
by the desire of its parents; but, as 
with ourselves, the wish is seldom felt, 
and only the Jewish children and a few 
others belonging to various sects of dis- 
sidents avail themselves of the protec- 
tion the clause affords. The parents of 
ten children belonging to any other 
religious body may claim to have the 
religious teaching of their sect provided 
for their children. 

The first thing that strikes the visitor 
accustomed to English public elementary 
schools on entering an Italian communal 
or municipal school is the number of 
separate rooms in which the school is 
conducted. A “complete” school, ¢.e., 
one with the full complement of classes, 
has six such rooms, <A preparatory 
school forms the lowest class,—a first 
and second division of the first class 
and a second class give the lower grade 
of elementary teaching,—a third and 
fourth class make the upper school, and 
give in all six distinct divisions ; and as 
no single class may contain above fifty 
children under one teacher, it frequently 
happens that one or more of the classes 
has to be subdivided and the children 
draughted into a separate room under an 
additional teacher. As the teacher of 
the preparatory school has always an 
assistant, and the teacher of the fourth 
class (whose duties, as director of the 
school and responsible for the order of 
the whole, claim some time) has also an 
assistant, it follows that each school is 
provided with at least eight teachers 
for a number of children which cannot 
exceed 300, and is generally much be- 
low it. The buildings in which these 
schools are placed were not for the most 
part originally intended for the purpose, 
and are such as the appropriations of 
church property or other changes have 
placed at the disposal of the munici- 
pality, or have been rented by it for the 
use of the school—part of a vacated 
convent, a wing of a disused barrack, 
a dwelling-house with the partitions 
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knocked down, are typical specimens of 
the accommodation provided. The fit- 
tings are simple and inexpensive. The 
school material is ample and admirable, 
and the offices, being for the most part of 
recent construction, are as well arranged 
and as well kept as can be desired. 

The next thing to strike a stranger is 
the age of the teachers, who are all 
adult. No one is admitted as teacher 
in the school who is not above eighteen, 
and who has not qualified for the office 
by passing through a government nor- 
mal school or a provincial training col- 
lege. The normal school is entered by 
examination at sixteen for men and 
fifteen for women. The first year is 
devoted to study—in the second year 
practical work in a school under the 
guidance of experienced teachers is 
added. Examination follows, and a 
satisfactory pupil can then leave with 
a second-class certificate ; a third year of 
successful work and study in the nor- 
mal school is required to obtain a first- 
class certificate. On leaving the nor- 
mal school the candidate offers himself 
for unpaid employment as practiser in a 
communal school, and is placed under 
the direction and control of the teacher 
of the class to which he is attached. 
After twelve months of approved work 
the young teacher is passed as quali- 
fied to compete for employment in 
any communal school. None but teach- 
ers with first-class certificates from the 
normal school can compete for the 
post of teacher in the upper, ie. 
third and fourth classes ; teachers who 
hold second-class certificates are not 
admitted to teach in any but the lower 
part of the school. 

A third difference which the stranger 
observes is the time of school attend- 
ance, Which is but once in the day. The 
children arrive at nine, bringing with 
them food for the middle of the day. 
At twelve an hour’s recreation is given, 
and spent by the children in eating and 
in play in the garden and corridors of 
the school building, and always under 
the superintendence of one or more of 
the teachers, Then fullows the washing 
of hands and faces in the lavatory, and 
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a return to the classrooms at one. In 
the girls’ schools the whole afternoon till 
3.30 is given by the lower classes to 
needlework. In the three highest classes 
the time is abridged to two hours and 
one and a half. An hour’s lesson in 
choral singing and gymnastics alter- 
nately, concludes the school day at half- 
past four for the girls. The elder boys 
leave at three, having also had their 
hour of drill or singing. The advantage 
of having but one school attendance 
each day is obvious in the greater regu- 
larity obtained and the diminished 
exposure of children in the streets. 
Ninety or ninety-five per cent present 
is a fair average attendance. 

Turning from the outward arrange- 
ments to the teaching itself, the first 
point is the time-table, which is put 
forth by the municipality at the com- 
mencement of the school year for each 
class, together with the subject-matter 
of instruction for each of the five bi- 
monthly periods into which the school 
year is divided. The time-table is uni- 
form for each sex and each class through- 
out the whole of the Florentine schools. 
Most of the subjects which appear as 
“extras” in our Code form part of the 
regular course of a Florentine school. 
Geography, grammar, and analysis, ele- 
mentary geometry, and lessons in natu- 
ral knowledge, are all learnt by children 
below ten. The most striking and dis- 
tinctive feature of an Italian school is the 
time given to cultivating the arts of ex- 
pression, by lessons in composition. In 
the second class above the infant class, 
which may be, and frequently is, entered 
by children of seven, the effort is begun. 
Writing sentences from dictation, or a 
dictated question with a reply drawn 
from the pupil’s own mind, and writing 
from memory a brief story told by the 
teacher, are steps within the year’s 
work. Then letter-writing is intro- 
duced, and contrasts and comparisons 
of visible objects, with descriptions of 
the same. In the third class come tales 
—filling up the details of a brief 
sketch read out by the teacher ; bio- 
graphies of eminent men and women, 
dialogues, and the explanation and illus- 
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tration of proverbs. In the fourth 
class these exercises are continued—the 
sketch given is more scanty, the proverb 
more complex. The time allotted to 
this lesson is two or three hours each 
week, according to the class, while one 
or two hours more are devoted to the 
correction of these compositions. As 
all the pupils have written on the same 
subject, the reading aloud of a number 
of the themes by their authors, with 
lively criticism and correction by the 
teacher, is, as may well be believed, full 
of interest and excitement for the class. 
The result of this work cannot fail to 
impress a stranger accustomed to the tor- 
turing efforts at composition of the mid- 
dle-class scholar, or the halting “lives 
of the apostles,” which are the stock pro- 
duction of the English pupil-teacher. 
How much of the superiority of the 
Italian child may be due to natural 
facility of expression, and to the posses- 
sion of so beautiful and graceful a me- 
dium for it as his native language sup- 
plies, and how much to superior training, 
it may not be easy to decide, Drawing 
is another lesson in which the difference 
between the Italian and the English 
child is very marked,—not in the sub- 
jects attempted, for the geometrical and 
ornamental outlines with which our 
schools of art have made us so familiar 
prevail there as here—but the execution 
is more delicate and refined, as though 
the hand were lighter and the eye more 
perceptive than with us, This supe- 
riority is probably chiefly or wholly due 
to a difference of organization. The 
same may perhaps be said of the needle- 
work, the excellence of which is very 
remarkable. The time given to it is as 
great as with us, but the result is in- 
comparably greater. Embroidery is 
pursued with a success equal to that 
of the Irish or French convent schools. 
The pupils utilize their acquirements in 
drawing for the copying and often for 
the designing of their own patterns. 
The votaries of plain needlework too 
will be pleased to learn that the arts of 
making and mending are by no means 
neglected, the cutting out and making 
of a man’s shirt, and the most recondite 
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system of stocking-mending, forming an 
appointed portion of the needlework of 
the fourth class. In other subjects of 
instruction much more is accomplished 
than with us, chiefly because time is so 


much economized at the outset. Read-* 


ing and writing are acquired in the 
second and sometimes in the first year 
that a child is at school, and are 
available from that time forth for the 
attainment of knowledge. There can 
be little doubt that much of this earlier 
acquirement is due to the exclusive 
employment of trained adults in suffi- 
cient number to conduct the teach- 
ing efficiently. No foreign languages 
are taught in the Italian elementary 
schools. This is chiefly, no doubt, due 
to the expectation that children whose 
education is to be pursued long will 
early enter the higher schools, where 
ancient and modern languages form part 
of the regular course of study; but the 
omission of Latin from the elementary 
teaching is also manifestly due to the 
repulsion felt towards the language, as 
associated with the teaching given in 
priestly and conventual schools, where 
the first object was to prepare the pupil 
to share in the offices of the Church. 
The energetic repudiation of a barren 
classicality which appears in treatises on 
education certainly springs from a re- 
sentful feeling of this kind. 

The direction of the communal schools 
of Florence is in the hands of a delegacy, 
appointed by the municipal council, 
consisting of eight members, citizens of 
eminent station and character. The 
inspection of schools devolves on two 
inspectors and two inspectresses, with 
moderate salaries. These officers visit 
daily in the schools under their care, 
superintend all examinations, and report 
to the delegates on all that affects the 
moral, intellectual, and material well- 
being of the schools, and especially on 
beneficial changes in either time-table or 
subjects of teaching. 

A medical officer visits each school 
weekly for sanitary inspection ; his re- 
gistered observations and records of 
sickness complete the system of school 
superintendence. 


Every parent presenting a child for 
admission must bring a certificate of 
birth and vaccination, for entry on 
the register, and must declare whether 
the child shall receive religious in- 
struction or not. He receives from 
the director a stamped form of admis- 
sion, which he must present after each 
bi-monthly examination, to have the re- 
sult recorded on it, and to hear any ob- 
servations the director may have to make. 
The first four of these examinations are 
conducted by the teacher of each class in 
the work of the two months. The teacher 
corrects and classifies the papers, and 
presents them, together with his own 
report on his class, to the inspector. 
When the papers have been judged, the 
inspector visits each classroom and 
reads out the pupils’ marks for entry on 
the register. The fifth bi-monthly ex- 
mination is the final one of the year, 
and is held in the last fortnight of June. 
The delegacy appoint the examiners. 
The higher classes assemble from all 
the schools, and are examined, each sex 
apart. Pupils who obtain six out of 
ten marks in each of the*subjects of 
examination are promoted to the next 
class. Those who get eight marks pass 
with “ honour ;” and those who obtain 
nine with “high honour.” The last 
stage of the examination is that the 
winners of honour certificates all com- 
pete together for the prizes given by 
the municipality, and the best pupils 
from the upper classes obtain free ad- 
missions into the secondary schools. 
Then follows the great festival day of 
the year, when all the municipal schools 
are assembled, and in the presence of 
parents, friends, and fellow-citizens, the 
prizes are conferred by the Syndic, and 
the schools enter on their two months’ 
vacation. 

The Florentine school system only 
dates from 1865, “the year of our re- 
generation,” and has suffered some vicis- 
situdes with the change of the capital to 
and from the city. In 1871 nearly 
7,000 children were attending the thirty 
communal schools, and were taught in 
163 distinct classrooms, by 226 teach- 
ers, and several thousand more of 
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older or more advanced pupils received 
instruction in night schools, or schools 
for secondary teaching. The salaries of 
female teachers in towns are little less 
than with us; those of masters are about 
a fourth lower, but reckoning the dif- 
ferent cost of living, the balance is per- 
haps not against the Italian teachers. 

New primary schools are opened as 
need arises—first with one class or two— 
then, as time goes on and pupils increase, 
these are divided until the school attains 
the complete scale of classes and teach- 
ers, when the process is recommenced 
in a new locality. Each year from 500 
to 1,000 scholars are added to the num- 
bers in the communal schools; but only 
last June at the distribution of prizes 
the Syndic siated that there were still 
8,589 children in Florence between the 
ages of six and twelve receiving no 
instruction whatever, and the more 
thoughtful citizens already see that 
without compulsion they shall not com- 
plete the whole of their task. 

In Rome the work of national edu- 
cation is only in the fifth year of its 
existence. The first census made by 
the Italian Government (Dec., 1871) 
showed that one half of the entire 
population of the city was unable to 
read or write. The municipality of 
Rome has addressed itself to its task 
with noble energy—large sums of money 
are devoted to the work of education, 
and it may be confidently hoped that 
the old device S P Q R will head the 
record of many triumphs in the arts of 
peace. Day schools are being opened 
in every quarter in the city, and already 
number 10,000 pupils, while 5,000 
more attend the night and feast day 
schools, 

The admirable system pursued in the 
north of Italy, both as to teachers and 
the methods and subjects of instruction, 
is adopted in the Roman schools with 
such minor changes as local needs sug- 
gest. The schools first established are 
already doing their work completely, 
and with excellent results,—morer ecent 
ones show, by the absence of upper 
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classes, and by the tall boys and girls 
who share with little ones of five and 
six the benches of the lowest classes, 
how great the neglects of past years 
have been. The municipality of Rome 
has drawn a large number of its best 
teachers from the northern provinces, 
and has not had to wait for the supply 
which the Roman normal schools will in 
time provide. But in point of accom- 
modation and sanitary arrangement 
the Roman schools are (though with 
some splendid exceptions) somewhat 
below the standard of a capital. The 
religious difficulty has, as might be ex- 
pected, made itself keenly felt in Rome 
in the antagonism of the clerical party 
to the schools, and religious instruction 
is only given in them by the secular 
teachers, though from the authorized 
clerical manuals. It may be hoped 
that time will remove this difficulty. 

The attitude of the Italian Govern- 
ment towards education is all that can 
be desired, and even the foes of the 
present ministry, while reproaching it 
for its reactionary tendencies, admit 
that by its educational policy it provides 
for the future the certain antidote for 
the evils which they accuse it of foster- 
ing in the present. 

Such are the efforts that Italy is 
making for the education of her people, 
though these brief pages must fail to 
convey a full impression of the intensity 
and devotion with which the object is 
pursued. The Italians know that for 
the development of the resources of 
their country, the improvement of her 
finance, and the maintenance of her free 
institutions, and still more for success in 
the struggle now carrying on against 
priestly domination, not in Rome only 
butin every smallest commune of the 
kingdom, they must have the support of 
an educated people; and that in the 
strength of free and enlightened citizens 
alone will the last words of Cavour be 
fulfilled,—“ Italia si fara, si fara, si.” 


A Member or AN ENGLISH 
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Wuatever may be said of the changed 
tendencies of the present age, it cannot 
be laid to our charge that we have begun 
to neglect our national history. Not- 
withstanding the increased ratio in 
which objects of interest multiply 
upon us, and the increased difficulty 
of fairly economising our attention, the 
history of our country seems pretty safe 
in the general competition. A certain 
sense of the continuity of national life 
and of national character seems always 
to produce in the educated Englishman 
something of a retrospective cast of 
mind. The tendency, indeed, is to carry 
the retrospect too far, and to make it too 
minute. We treasure much that was in 
truth never worth recording, and we 
take a quaint pride in recovering much 
that has dropped into a just oblivion. 
As philology is fast usurping the place 
of scholarship, so archzology threatens 
to usurp the place of history. It is 
curious to note how rapidly all memoirs 
become invested with an antiquated 
air. Annals and memoirs, in fact, 
were not invented for purposes of 
history, and they serve those pur- 
poses but indifferently. Annals and 
memoirs, so to say, make themselves ; 
history is the product of labour and 
judgment. The historian’s business, 
as we conceive it, should precisely 
reverse that of the annalist. He should 
value facts, not for their truth, but for 
their significance. He should attend 
less to the order of their succession in 
time, than to the order of their bearing 
upon that phase of history which we 
represent individually in our own per- 
sons and collectively in the society to 
which we belong. We should be glad 
to see history treated in a more practical 
manner. The most useful History of 
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England, as we conceive it, would be 
one that has been, as it were, written 
backwards. The first claim upon our 
attention belongs to that section of his- 
tory which blends with our own, which 
has bequeathed to it a specific character, 
which has furnished the seeds of its 
development, which affords light for 
interpreting its puzzles and explaining 
its peculiarities. Yet what can be more 
true than the observation of Horace 
Walpole, that no portion of history is 
less known to people in general than 
that which precedes their own genera- 
tion? There are probably but few of 
the crowds who cross Waterloo Place in 
the course of the day who know the pre- 
cise significance of the Duke of York’s 
column ; and many a reader of no con- 
temptible literary pretensions knows the 
nobleman whose name stands at the 
head of-the present article chiefly as a 
factious Whig, who attained the premier- 
ship by questionable by-paths and crook- 
ed ways, and who was deservedly hurled 
from the post he was unable to main- 
tain, after which nothing more was ever 
heard of him. A small number of closer 
readers may remember him as one of a 
band of clever men who were in various 
ways in advance of their age, and one 
or two thoughtful people have discovered 
in him an early type of the modern 
English statesman. Whatever may be 
Shelburne’s precise merits, his memoirs 
belong to history; and the public is 
obliged to Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 
for the pains he has bestowed upon the 
biography of his once famous ancestor. 

We cannot say that Shelburne’s repu- 
tation answers the test of the Latin 
adage, that true fame radicates and is 
propagated. Like many other men who 
have appeared surpassingly brilliant to 
their contemporaries, he dwells but 
faintly in the remembrance of posterity. 
He has fallen out of mind, moreover, 
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partly because he belonged to a period 
of transition. In more ways than one 
we may regard him as a link between two 
generations. It is true that this coun- 
try submitted to modern ideas and under- 
went its social reorganization at an earlier 
date than any other in Europe, except 
Holland, and that that date preceded 
Shelburne’s birth by two or three gene- 
rations. All English memoirs of the last 
century disclose nevertheless much that 
is curious and obsolete, as well as much 
that directly corresponds with the social 
machinery yet in action around us. 
Instances of this will be found abun- 
dantly in the pages of the present 
volume. Though history is perpetually 
overlapping, and the contrasts of a hun- 
dred years must always be consider- 
able, it is easy nevertheless to over- 
. estimate them. To our mind the 
general contrasts in matters of politics 
between the present and the past 
century present themselves, to speak 
roughly, as differences, not of kind, 
but of degree. Political power was 
of the same nature. As this may 


seem a truism, let us add that it was 
exercised in a similar way, and through 


the same channels. But it was measur- 
able by a totally different scale of 
proportions : it was acquired by other 
means, and it was valued for other 
purposes. There is, however, between 
the two centuries a broader and more 
conspicuous difference, which we may 
indicate by saying that the history 
of England in the last century is the 
history of the domination of brilliant 
men ; and that from 1832 onwards it is 
the history of the gradual prevalence of 
solid political principles. The House of 
Commons was formerly a mere instru- 
ment in the hands of a dozen or so of 
clever persons who understood the art 
of manipulating it; it is now the obe- 
dient organ of a real democracy. Of 
all periods in our history, that which 
immediately follows the Revolution de- 
pends most, while that which immedi- 
ately followsthe Reform Bill depends 
least, upon ‘the personal relations of 
men, families, and parties. 

Politics in our day are concerned 
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with special questions, raised, in the 
first place, anywhere but in Parliament 
itself. There are, for instance, the Land 
Question, the Church Question, various 
forms of the Suffrage Question. In the 
last century, at least until George the 
Third and Shelburne (who were born in 
the same year) were men of some matu- 
rity of age, though such questions may 
have existed, they were not of the first 
importance ; nor were the masses of the 
people divided in opinion upon them. 
The greatest debate of the last century 
was about a certain Turnpike-road Bill, 
and the excitement arose from the fact 
that the Duke of Bedford was interested 
init. Political divisions in our day are 
of spontaneous growth, and spring out 
of the surface of society. In the last 
century they sprang out of the local 
influence of various small knots of great 
landed proprietors. In the last century, 
people had little or no knowledge of 
what went on within the walls of St. 
Stephen’s ; nor did statesmen care much 
what the people thought or knew of 
matters which they discussed. For us, a 
political question represents the senti- 
ments of millions of more or less 
intelligent persons. The rank of a 
statesman depends on his power of 
comprehending and of regulating those 
sentiments; of either counteracting 
them by the weight of his own 
opinions, or of procuring for them 
an effect more or less complete and 
more or less specific. Active English 
politicians are divided into two classes 
—those who are able to raise questions, 
and those who are able to settle them. 
Foresight in domestic politics consists 
mainly in knowing when a question 
really has been raised into significance. 
The test of mere numbers has to be cor- 
rected by the weight of determined 
interest and of experienced opinion. We 
are liable, in these times, to two besetting 
forms of public imposture. One is, to 
treat the cry of an obscure and ignorant 
clique as a question that calls loudly for 
settlement ; the other is, to shirk, by 
a temporizing solution, the difficulties of 
a question that positively stares us in 
the face. It is perhaps a fault fairly 
M 
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attributable to this state of things, that 
we measure our statesmen mainly by 
their professed relation to political and 
social topics, and only secondarily by 
their readiness and ability to act in 
concert with their friends and with the 
public for the purpose of carrying their 
views into effect. In parliamentary 
phrase, the tendency is to increase in- 
definitely the catalogue of “open ques- 
tions.” Lord Shelburne was one of the 
first to adopt this code of popular 
politics. In the present relations of 
parties we have a striking reflection 
of the most prominent topic in contro- 
versy a hundred years ago between him 
and his personal opponents, the question 
of “Men versus Measures,” which in- 
volved the maintenance or abandonment 
of the old Party system. One party holds 
and acts together, in spite of the internal 
differences of opinion of its members ; 
the other does not. Strength and co- 
hesion are essentials in the public eye, 
and public support has been accorded 
in an answerable measure. The truth 
is, that a century has not produced such 
a vast change in the minds of the 
English people as some would have us 
believe, and that government on the 
strength of measures only is not yet an 
accomplished fact. 

One of the most interesting topics of 
the day is the celebration, already com- 
menced, of the centenaries of the suc- 
cessive stages of American Inde- 
pendence. Many persons will be 
asking, Why was America lost to us? 
Certainly not for the want of states- 
manship, nor yet altogether for want of 
power to carry it into effect. States- 
manship was smothered and paralysed 
in personal jealousies; an ignorant 
people and a docile Cabinet took their 
own calamitous way. The fact is, that 
in the last century there was a super- 
fluity of clever men, and their energy 
was concentrated, in a degree which to 
us seems extraordinary, upon a some- 
what meagre course of public business. 

toom could not be made for all, and 
power and interest were the monopoly of 
the few. A Whig Government was a 
sort of Junto. Whiggism had prevailed 


with few intervals, from the Revolution 
to the death of George II., and it repre- 
sented from its beginnings the triumph 
of intelligence over numbers. The 
Stuarts would over and over again have 
been brought back if the settlement of 
affairs had rested with a majority of the 
people told by the head, or with a Par- 
liament which really represented the 
nation. Shelburne, in the interesting 
Autobiography which is included in the 
present volume, attributes the success of 
the Whig ministers, and the progress of 
the nation under their rule, rather to 
this circumstance than to their own 
abilities for government, or to the excel- 
lence of the institutions which they 
maintained. However this may be, the 
Whigs, as a united party, had a good 
time of it. But of all Governments, 
an oligarchy is by its nature the most 
precarious. The best oligarchy is doomed 
to fall as soon as it loses its cohesion. 
Kings and peoples often recover from a 
shock ; oligarchies never. 

The Whig oligarchy voluntarily went 
to pieces, and that in the face of the 
most unmistakable warnings. A crowd 
of new forces were arising to elbow them 
from the face of the country. Masses 
of capital, acquired through trade and 
manufacture, had generated a hostile 
moneyed interest. The great mass of the 
people were beginning to wake up, and 
to constitute themselves into a popular 
interest. The Church was Tory, and 
the young king, who restored to the 
Crown more than a semblance of 
power, relied much on its assistance. 
The smaller noblemen and country gen- 
tlemen flocked round the king. Exclu- 
siveness threw every section of the 
Whig party in turn into opposition to 
a Whig Government. The sunset of 
Whiggism, however, was a gorgeous 
one. Never was Government more 
popular or more powerful than during 
the five years’ ministry of Newcastle and 
Pitt. They humbled France, they won 
Canada, they raised the power and 
reputation of England higher than they 
had stood since the days of Cromwell. 
But neither Pitt nor the legitimate sec- 
tion of the Whigs ever recovered the 
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shock of their displacement. Though the 
king’s own ideas of administration 
soon proved a hopeless and disgrace- 
ful failure, it seemed as if the central 
point of repose about which the Whig 
sections had hitherto fallen into some 
kind of balance, were utterly lost. 
The main cause of this, in the eyes of 
contemporaries, was the impracticability 
of Pitt himself. Pitt for six or seven 
years behaved like a child. He had 
divided, without paralysing, the family 
interests of which the Party was com- 
posed. He had succeeded in establish- 
ing and maintaining a great and memor- 
able Administration, which had much 
of the essentials of a modern popular 
Government. He aimed at “Measures, 
not Men.” In defiance of Court in- 
fluence he had been restored to power, 
after a series of futile experiments in 
cabinet-making, lasting through several 
years, simply because the country could 
not get on without him. He then de- 
liberately set up an administration the 
like of which had never been seen be- 
fore, and has never been seen since, for 


disorder and incoherency. It included, to 
use thefamiliar phrases of a contemporary 
orator, “patriots and courtiers, king’s 


friends and republicans, treacherous 
friends and open enemies. It was a 
very curious show, but utterly unsafe 
to touch, and unsure to stand upon.” 
Pitt assembled this motley crew by the 
mere right of his victorious position. 
Master of the situation, or fancying 
himself such, he used his advantage 
with a gross and unaccountable perver- 
sity. When his muster-roll was complete, 
he repudiated the responsibility of com- 
manding them, as flatly as Falstaff re- 
fused to march through Coventry with 
his ragged regiment. He practically 
allowed the government of England to 
take its chance. He looked idly on 
while they reversed principles which he 
had spent his best energies to establish, 
and made their country the laughing- 
stock of Europe. He did not alter this 
conduct until signs of a formidable dis- 
content were everywhere evident. But 
the mischief was done: a mischief 
which spread as widely as his own 


successes. He alleged.ill health as his 
excuse, and it was hard to question 
its validity. 

Pitt, who began life as a cornet of 
cavalry, wasa born soldier. Like Condé, 
he was thought to carry: his patent of 
empire in his face. He had “an eye 
like Mars, to threaten and command.” 
His oratory was as irresistible as his 
temper was arbitrary. His policy was 
to unite the kingdom against its ene- 
mies ; his ambition to command it, as 
when a young man he had commanded 
his troop of horse. The loss of America 
has appeared to many the direct result of 
the extraordinary temper and conduct 
of Pitt. But it appears to us that the 
basis of his power was shadowy and un- 
substantial, and that he at last became 
conscious of it. The king mistrusted 
him, and the great Whigs served him 
with fear and hatred. When he ac- 
cepted his peerage the people turned 
against him. Pitt’s career was not one 
of empty brilliancy, but its splendour 
afforded to younger and lesser men a 
perilous example. Townshend, who en- 
joyed the immediate reversion of Pitt's 
popularity, is one’ conspicuous instance, 
and the subject of Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice’s memoir was another. 

Shelburne, if we may generalize in a 
difficult matter, though bred a Tory, 
acted in general the part of a Whig. 
We are not aware that he ever openly 
professed Whiggism. He reminds us 
in this, as in other respects, something 
of Bolingbroke. Whiggism, when 
Shelburne entered into political life, 
was living upon its capital, and he was 
shrewd enough to see it. He was bold 
enough to act upon his observation. 
He is the antithesis of the virtuous 
and regular Whig, as we find that 
character depicted by the glowing pen 
of Burke or Macaulay. Whiggism pro- 
fessed the most specious creed that ever 
was flaunted by any politieal party. We 
rather respect Shelburne for abstain- 
ing from adopting it, for it meant very 
little. Nearly every politician professed 
himself Whig, as every sectarian calls 
himself Christian. There is something 
extraordinary in this devotion +o what 
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was really an obsolete idea. The masses 
of the people, however, were by this 
time possessed by it. Whiggism seemed 
a power in the country that nothing 
could shake; and we can hardly wonder 
that the destruction which impended 
over them was never foreseen by the 
Pelhams, the Bedfords, and the Gren- 
villes, It was not effected without 
the help of their own members. The 
Bedfords carried to the king’s party 
that weight which finally turned the bal- 
ance, and it was a Whig, Lord North, 
who carried out the policy which the 
remnant Whig party so honourably and 
consistently opposed. All these men 
had very high sentiments of liberty in 
their mouths. Burke complains that 
by liberty was popularly understood the 
liberty of coercing “ow subjects in 
America.” Toryism and the king had 


less than is supposed to do with that 
disgraceful chapter in English annals. 
The more we see of the history of the 
last century, the more convinced we 
become of the hollowness of all party 
principles. 


We are disposed to respect 
a man who could resolve to take his 
stand upon the merits of questions as 
they arose, and to disregard wholly the 
basis, then really so void of worth and 
meaning, of Party divisions. What- 
ever may be Shelburne’s faults, they 
are redeemed by an invincible moral 
independence. When he came to seo 
his way clearly in political life, his 
course of action fully redeems his early 
errors. He steadily resisted the baneful 
influence of the crown, and denounced 
the stealthy increase of the public debt. 
He helped Bute and Fox to put an end 
to the glorious administration of Pitt; 
but he consistently opposed the Ameri- 
can war. He may have deceived the 
king, but he was on the right side on 
the question of general warrants. He 
may have deceived Fox, but he strove 
with all his might for the independence 
of Corsica. He certainly forsook Bute, 
but he refused his support to the weak 
and obviously temporary administra- 
tion of Rockingham. His influence 
was peculiarly adapted to rival that of 
Chatham; but he honourably stood 
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by Chatham through all his vicissitudes 
from the moment when he resolved to 
favour Chatham with his attachment. 
There was much in common between 
the two. Each had received the train- 
ing of a soldier, and each possessed the 
art of gaining and maintaining a body 
of irregular adherents. Both, on the 
whole, were usually considered failures, 
Shelburne was a great genius, but he was 
unable to wield those arms which Chat- 
ham himself during the last ten years of 
his life found unsafe and unserviceable. 

Unwhiggish as Shelburne was, he 
was not afraid to lay down boldly the 
doctrines which recognize a popular 
basis, as well as a constitutional legiti- 
macy, in the several members of the 
English Government. A narrow theory 
had long been current on the subject, 
and it cannot even now be said to be 
wholly abandoned. Selden had opposed 
in his time the doubts which had been 
cast on the representative character of 
the House of Peers. ‘‘ The Lords,” says 
Selden, “sit for the Commonwealth.” 
The maxim is justified by all constitu- 
tional antiquity. Burke had been 
amongst the first to claim for the people, 
as against a servile House of Commons, 
the benefit of the principle, and he laid 
it down plainly and forcibly in his well- 
known pamphlet on the “ Cause of the 
Discontents.” He denied it afterwards, 
in his still better known pamphlet on 
the French Revolution. We believe that 
the feeling which prompted this denial 
was in part stimulated by Shelburne’s 
adoption of the doctrine in his speech 
in the Lords, April 8, 1778. “I will 
never submit,” said Shelburne, “to the 
doctrines I have heard this day from 
the woolsack, that the other House are 
the only representatives and guardians 
of the people’s rights. I boldly main- 
tain the contrary. I say this House 
is equally the representative of the 
people.” The enunciation of such 
views illustrates in a remarkable way 
the boldness, and originality, and fore- 
sight of Shelburne’s thought. The doc- 
trine is historicaily correct, and any 
policy which might be properly founded 
upon it would probably, in these days, 
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be accepted by the country as a sound 
one. Shelburne’s contemporaries saw 
clearly enough whither such doctrines 
tended. He had many disciples, but he 
had more enemies. Political progress 
was in the end numbed and checked 
throughout Europe by the shock of the 
French Revolution. It has since had 
long arrears to make up ; and it is ex- 
tremely interesting to notice cases in 
which able men of a former generation 
hit upon approximations to doctrines 
which are only slowly forcing their way 
into notice in our own. Shelburne 
knew well enough that there could be 
no such thing, in a sensible and en- 
lightened community, as an indefeasible 
right to a descendible personal magis- 
tracy. Looking at the circumstances, it 
is impossible not to compare him favour- 
ably with some who have left behind 
them a far greater reputation. 

Personal and party memoirs are sub- 
ject to obvious disadvantages. There 
are two chief motives which avaii to 
preserve them, neither of which ope- 
rate favourably on their character of 
political annals. Both family interest 
and political sympathies have concurred 
in stimulating the laudable labours of 
Lord E. Fitzmaurice. They are of course 
insufficient to transmute the memoirs 
which his industry has presented to us 
into the type of standard history. Nor 
has Lord E Fitzmaurice consciously or 
unconsciously attempted the task. He 
has aimed at arranging the Lansdowne 
family papers in an intelligible order, 
and at supplying the information neces- 
sary to comprehend them. He has 
wisely foregone any natural desire to 
vindicate the career of his ancestor in 
the eye of the world. Shelburne, as 
every contemporary knew, and as the 
present volume amply demonstrates, was 
a man of singular parts and of rare oppor- 
tunities—circumstauces upon which, as 
we conceive, he always relied too much. 
A great soldier, and a clever and high- 
spirited woman (General Wolfe and 
Lady Arabella Denny) seem to have 
had the chief share in moulding his 
character. He was brought up in no 
political school, and may be regarded as 


a compietely self-made politician. He 
had his own principles to seek, and, 
according to the fashion of his gene- 
ration, he sought them for himself. 
His early career was a course of bold 
experiments. Parties were in Shel- 
burne’s early manhood a complete 
chaos, and we need not wonder that 
any clever politician with a disposition 
to independent experiment emerges out 
of that chaos a somewhat clouded and 
blackened figure. Failure, as we are 
reminded by a well-known rhyme, lies 
at the bottom of the historical repu- 
tation of treason. Now, Shelburne left 
but little work behind him to show that 
he was something more than a failure. 
He is little more than a brilliant per- 
sonality, active in various ways, from 
the first opportunity which offered, and 
apparently mixed up with the most 
discordant parties in ‘succession, As 
the present volume proves, he was 
mixed up, in a degree which we never 
before suspected, with the origination of 
that too successful system of intrigue, 
which began with the reign of George 
II!., which had for its object the 
defeat cf the various sections of the 
Whigs, and the establishment of a sort 
of Royal or National Party. It happens 
that it is the Whigs who have most 
forcibly impressed their ideas on the 
page of history. Walpole, Burke, and 
Macaulay, in their varicus ways, are 
responsible for current opinion on the 
men and events cf the time; and 
from ncne of these could any quarter 
be expected to so slippery a partisan as 
Shelburne, There seems, indeed, to have 
been something peculiarly irritating 
about his personal attitude. Burke, 
usually co just and scrupulous in 
touching the character of the bitterest 
political adversaries, calls Shelburne, a 
man with whom he had during all his 
career been on terms of civil acquaint- 
ance, in one breath, “‘ weak, wicked, stu- 
pid, false, and hypocritical.” Chatham's 
general adherents he described as a 
“parcel of low toadeaters.” What a 
contrast to his treatment of Townshend 
and Grenville, of Pitt and North, of 
Chatham himself ! 
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To comprehend the attitude of Shel- 
burne, and the setting, so to say, of his 
career, it is necessary to revert to the 
origines of the Court and Country Party. 
The Whig Party had originated in the 
organization which was necessary to vet 
rid of the Stuarts, and to preserve the 
arrangements by which they were sup- 
planted ; and was, of course, largely re- 
inforced by the policy of William III. 
Its strength lay in the great territorial 
nobility. These noblemen, in an age 
when capital was scarce, education con- 
fined to a narrow class, local divisions 
strongly marked, and public opinion in 
the modern sense not yet in existence, 
held in their own persons and those of 
their near relations, by a natural law, 
the key of the political world. Pro- 
perty is power, as, conversely, power is 
property. England was governed at the 
will of the Pelhams, Bentincks, Caven- 
dishes, Wentworths, Russells, and 
Grenvilles. With the help of those 
whom they succeeded in attaching as 
adherents, they returned the major part 
of the House of Commons; and the 


Treasury, where they dominated in suc- 


cession, returned the rest. The kings 
were politically, and as it happened per- 
sonally, qualified to act no real part on 
the public stage. The Court possessed 
no political significance. All public 
sympathy centered in the Whig 
chiefs, and through their favour 
alone lay the road to preferment and 
ambition. An ambitious man like 
Shelburne, for instance, must have 
joined the rabble of supporters and 
parasites who crowded the levées of the 
imbecile old Duke of Newcastle, and he 
might have done this long enough with- 
out any hope of success. It may be 
asked, with some surprise, why this 
should have been necessary to Shelburne, 
a wealthy peer of Great Britain, who 
was an able speaker, and a born poli- 
tician. The answer is that Shelburne, 
estimated by the standard of the all- 
powerful Whigs, was a novus homo. 
In the first place, he was an Irishman. 
It will not be forgotten that the greatest 
orator and politician of his time was an 
Irishman, Burke was an Irishman ; but 


was Burke ever complimented with a 
seat in the Cabinet? Shelburne might 
doubtless have Leen successful, as many 
less worthy men had been successful, 
if he had chosen the “ steep and thorny 
path” to power ; but he aimed at it by 
a shorter cut. We admire his courage 
and independence, while we cannot 
approve the versatility which they 
tended to foster. His faults brought 
with them their own retribution. His 
first experiment was a sad error, and 
many a lesser man would have sunk 
under it for life. His evil genius 
brought him into connection with 
Bute and his specious but im- 
possible projects, and he was involved 
in Bute’s hopeless and ignominious 
failure. Much of Lord E. Fitzmaurice’s 
first volume is composed of the details 
of the connection of Shelburne, Bute, 
and Fox, and the history of the Pious 
Fraud. These pages are in our eyes 
mainly remarkable as showing how un- 
worthy a connection it was, as regarded 
Shelburne himself. The printed cor- 
respondence bears the true stamp of the 
narrow, sordid, methodical Fox, and the 
foolish and insufferable Favourite. They 
are such indifferent acquaintance that 
we really pardon the polished and 
elaborate Shelburne for taking his leave 
somewhat abruptly of their company. 
People said that Shelburne’s eyes were 
gradually opening, and that he found 
out at last that Mr. Pitt was really the 
man to whom he ought to apply. 
“There can be little doubt,” says Lord 
Edmond, ‘that the greatness of the 
character of Pitt had been slowly 
forcing itself on the mind of Shel- 
burne.” ‘ Shelburne,” said Horace 
Walpole, “has resigned because he 
thinks Pitt must be minister soon, and 
wants to make his peace with him.” 
We incline to think that the former is 
the true view of the case, and that the 
young politician was not such a misera- 
ble creature as Walpole would have us 
believe. He may have had a less sub 
stantial footing in the field of politics 
than some older and better-known men, 
but he was not under the necessity of 
crawling to distinction like a Melcombe. 
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Every young and self-made politician 
must have a few years’ law ; and we are 
disposed to shield Lord Shelburne, at 
least during his earlier years, from any 
grave moral censure. Had there been 
in England a dozen men like himself, 
he might have presented a different 
figure, and produced a more important 
effect in the page of history. He failed, 
in part, because there were none to 
second him. How Shelburne came to 
occupy so isolated a position is partly 
explained by the circumstances of his 
family. 

Shelburne possessed, of course, an 
obvious advantage in his unusually large 
fortune. Thirty-five thousand a year is 
still a large income; it was a much 
larger one in the last century, and it was 
more considerable from the fact that 
landed fortunes had no competitors 
worthy of notice. His property, however, 
was almost exclusively in Ireland: and 
it entitled him to as little political in- 
fluence or consideration as would in our 
time be conferred by an equivalent for- 
tune invested in the three per cents. 
Shelburne’s immense wealth, moreover, 
was in more respects than one a matter 
of some historical notoriety. It had 
been entirely amassed by his great- 
grandfather, Dr. (afterwards Sir William) 
Petty, an enterprising young English- 
man, by an ingenious combination of the 
business of banking with that of land- 
surveying, on the occasion of the Crom- 
wellian settlement of Ireland. We are 
decidedly pleased with Shelburne’s can- 
dour when he assures us that his ugly 
grandmother, Anne Petty, “ brought 
into his family whatever degree of sense 
may have appeared in it, or whatever 
wealth is likely to remain in it.” Her 
qualities, according to her grandson, are 
mentioned by Swift in his letters, though 
we do not recall the passage. She was 
the clever daughter of a clever father. 
What the Commissioners of Domes- 
day were to William the Conqueror, 
that Dr. Petty was to Cromwell. 
He was an Englishman, but his 
heart was always in Ireland. It may 
be said that where his treasure was, 
there his heart was also. He is, how- 


ever, entitled to remembrance on other 
grounds than that of amassing an enor- 
mous fortune by the parcelling out of a 
conquered country. His plans for the 
economy of his vast Irish estates were 
laid with an astonishing degree of en- 
lightenment and liberality. He exem- 
plified, in fact, to the full, the English 
genius for colonization. ‘He was an able 
and versatile man of science ; he was a 
famous physician, an ingenious mecha- 
nician ; and he was the first to place the 
science of political economy on an ex- 
perimental basis. He was knighted by 
Charles II., and his wife and family were 
dignified with the Shetburne Peerage. 
Henry, first Earl of Shelburne, whom 
for distinction’s sake we call Earl Henry, 
succeeded him in his fortune and 
estates. He inherited, however, none 
of the statesmanlike tastes and abilities 
of his father. He aspired, instead, to 
English political influence, and, like 
many other Irish landlords, chose to 
reside in England. He bought an old 
manor-house adjoining to the borough 
of Wycombe, in Buckinghamshire, for 
which he once procured himself to be 
returned member of Parliament. Wy- 
combe, however, was never what Lord 
E. Fitzmaurice implies by calling it 
a “family borough.” Earl Henry pur- 
chased his house in 1700, but it was 
not until his nephew, Earl John, fifty 
years later won the hearts of the 
burgesses by building them a Town 
Hall, and setting four highly-decsrated 
pinnacles on the four angles of their 
church tower, that the Shelburnes laid 
the foundation of sufficient interest to 
return one out of two members. Even 
then the influence of the less wealthy 
but better established family of the 
Wallers was ogcasionally enough to de- 
feat them. 

Whether it was that the political in- 
fluence of the University of Oxford— 
another of the phenomena which the 
historian, without regret, observes to 
have passed away—communicated some- 
thing of a peculiar character to the 
country which lies midway between the 
University and the metropolis, or 
whether the circumstances were merely 
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fortuitous, it is curious that this par- 
ticular corner of Buckinghamshire has 
been in a remarkable degree the haunt 
of celebrated politicians. Almost sub- 
urban in its proximity to the town, it 
affords a peculiar hold upon a little 
county in which political influence has 
been ever weak, divided, and neglected. 
Before the Reform Bill there was here- 
abouts quite a nest of little boroughs in 
convenient proximity to each other. For 
the village of Wendover have sat Hamp- 
den, whose house adjoined it, Burke, 
Canning, and Huskisson. Bulstrode 
was the seat of the formidable influence 
of the Portlands. Two miles further on 
is Beaconsfield, in the churchyard of 
which Edmund Waller lies buried, with 
his armorial tree growing over his tomb. 
Within the church rests the dust of 
Burke, whose ruined villa, still shaded 
by his favourite cedars, stands a fur- 
long or two distant. Down the hill is 
what was once the palace of the Whar- 
tons. A mile or two further on is the 
little town of Wycombe, where the 
subject of Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice’s 
memvir—once a Premier of England— 
sleeps without a stone to mark his grave. 
Here is the house where Shelburne 
lived, afterwards purchased by Car- 
rington, the friend and confidential 
adviser of the younger Pitt, who often 
retired hither from the cares of state. 
On one side the visitor looks up to a 
singular Italian-looking church— 
** A temple built aloft in air, 
That serves for shaw, if not for prayer,” 


—erected as a picturesque object by 
Dashwood, Bute’s Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and the mausoleum which he 
built with money left him by the im- 
maculate Dodington ; on the other, he 
sees at the distance of a mile the glis- 
vening walls of what has for thirty years 


neen the retreat of Mr. Disraeli. Such 
is the neighbourhood where Earl Henry 
settled, and where he spent much of a 
long and obscure life. The church of 
Wycombe contains a vast monument to 
his memory, which seems to thrust its 
pediment through the roof, exhibiting 
in various attitudes the life-size figures 


of himself, his wife, and all his family, 
including his son, Lord Dunkerron, 
fashionably attired as a Roman warrior 
of the Republican period. There 
is a medallion of Sir William, repre- 
senting the shrewd Roundhead doctor 
as a poetical-looking cavalier, with flow- 
ing curls, in the style (and a splendid 
one it is) of Vandyke’s Duke of Rich- 
mond. There is the doctor’s coat of 
arms—the magnetic needle and polar 
star, which he adopted,we may presume, 
out of compliment to his famous double- 
bottomed ship—his crest of a beehive 
proper, surrounded with bees diversely 
volant, and his motto of Ut apes 
geometriam. It is somewhat odd, how- 
ever, that where the only celebrated 
Earl of Shelburne lies buried there 
should not be so much as an inscription 
to his memory. A canvas escutcheon 
with his arms hung in the church, 
within our recollection; but it has 
been removed, and doubtless destroyed. . 
Earl Henry bequeathed Petty’s vast 
fortune and lands to his own nephew 
and Petty’s grandson, John Fitzmaurice, 
and died in the year 1751,when his son, 
who is the subject of this memoir, was 
fourteen years of age. John Fitzmaurice 
was soon created Earl of Shelburne, 
in virtue of a claim attaching to his 
uncle’s bequest. The change involved 
in his new position must have been 
very considerable, His father, the first 
Earl of Kerry, was a despotic old noble- 
man who kept a sort of feudal court ma 
barbarous corner of Ireland: Until the 
age of forty-five, Shelburne’s father 
was obliged to attend upou him, and to 
live with the rest of the family under 
a most irksome sort of domestic tyranny. 
Earl John, by his son’s account, was a 
better man than we had guessed from 
our previous knowledge. Every one 
who knows the memoirs of th last cen- 
tury knows how hard it was once for an 
Irish nobleman to get an English Peer- 
age, but his character and influence were 
suflicient to procure him this honour, 
and he was raised to the English 
Peerage by the title of Baron Wy- 
combe, in 1760. Horace Walpole 
ridiculed him when he set up as a 











connoisseur of pictures, and he notori- 
ously neglected his estate in Bucking- 
hamshire as much as the most approved 
of Irish precedents could justify. 
“* My father,” writes Shelburne, “if it 
had not been for the disadvantages of 
his early years, would have made a 
distinguished man. He had an un- 
common good plain uaderstanding, 
great firmness and love of justice, saw 
things public and private en grand, but 
was not broke to the world’s little 
activity.” He took pains, though not 
until some time after succeeding to his 
wealth, to remedy the neglected edu- 
cation of his son and future successor. 
The future premier had been born 
and reared at Lixnaw, where he got 
little enough learning, and only that 
sort of good breeding “which made 
part of the feudal system.” To the 
end of his life Shelburne complained 
of his neglected education. At the age 
of fifteen he was sent to London, and 
allowed to go about by himself, picking 
up such casual acquaintance as might 
offer, and subsisting on precarious sup- 
plies of money from his old aunts and 
cousins. Why this should have been 
the case we are at a loss to understand ; 
for his father had been for some years 
in possession of the fortune of the Petty 
family. The story of his early life he 
found so painful that on resuming his in- 
teresting autobiography he says, “ It is 
more than a year since | wrote the above. 
I am determined not to read it over. If 
I did, I am sure I should be disgusted, 
and not have resolution to continue 
anything of the sort.” We can hardly 
attribute any specific effect to this casual 
introduction to the world of London, 
even on the strong and receptive mind 
of Shelburne. At the age of fifteen he 
confesses himself utterly ignorant and 
unformed. A year afterwards he was 
at last sent to Oxford, where he had 
the penetration to discover at once that 
his tutor, though not destitute of 
learning, was a narrow-minded creature. 
At Oxford young Fitzmaurice entered 
on a course of serious study, embracing 
Livy, Demosthenes, modern history, 
Machiavelli, International Law, and 
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theology. He doubtless received in 
this way that bias to the study of 
European affairs which afterwards made 
him the greatest Foreign Secretary of 
his day. He tells us, however, that he 
preferred the law of nature to the law 
of nations. The remark gives us the 
key to a curious part of Shelburne’s 
character. He read in private at 
Oxford “a great deal of religion.” 
Throughout his life Shelburne was a 
serious thinker on religious subjects, 
and he inclined to Unitarian views, 
once so extensively popular among 
people who professed a general liberal- 
ity of sentiments. Priestley was his 
librarian, and when he was Premier he 
proposed to Price to become his private 
secretary. But we shall learn more of 
this at a more advanced stage. At 
Oxford, besides his study of books, he 
seems to have picked up an odd sort of 
miscellaneous education in matters of 
the world. Gregory, who was Dean of 
Christ Church, conversed familiarly 
with him. “He was a _ gentleman, 
though not a scholar, and gave me 
notions of men and things which were 
afterwards useful to me.” It is pro- 
bable that the young student did not 
communicate to Dr. Gregory his re- 
searches on the subject of the Religion 
of Nature. He also “fell into habits 
with Dr. King, a Tory and a Jacobite, 
but a gentleman and an orator.” 
Doubtless it was the influence of 
Oxford, and especially of Dr. King, 
which predisposed Shelburne to) his 
general antagonism against the Whigs. 
He tells us the story of King’s famous 
speech at the opening of the Radcliffe 
Library in 1754, when “before a full 
theatre he introduced three times the 
word Fedeat, pausing each time for a 
considerable space, during which the 
most unbounded applause shook the 
theatre, which was filled with a vast 
body of Peers, members of parliament, 
and men of property.” This must have 
been about the last occasion when any 
great show of public enthusiasm was 
made in favour of the Pretender. Who 
can wonder that Shelburne’s early poli- 
tical principles were somewhat chaotic ? 
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He himself introduced this same Dr. 
King to the young king, George LIT, in 
1760. Shelburne’s father, meanwhile, 
seems to have early appreciated his son’s 
abilities. He introduced him to great 
men, and gave him something of that 
impetus which sustained Shelburne 
long after personal ambition had become 
hopeless, Shelburne’s own entrance 
into political life, however, was by no 
means easy. Society was not then at 
a sort of dead level. It lay in many 
gradations ; and we may be sure that 
never in the world’s history were better 
defined the lines which separate educa- 
tion and ignorance, refinement and 
rusticity, power and obscurity. 

We may quote, as an illustration of 
what is meant, an odd story which Shel- 
burne tells us of Sunderland and Sir 
James Lowther. In making up one of 
his administrations, it seems, Sunder- 
land was advised to put Lowther into 
the Treasury, as the story stands, on 
account of his wealth, but as we sup- 
pose Lord Shelburne to have meant, on 
account of the political influence at- 
taching to his estates—an influence, the 
extent of which was, down to the Reform 
Bill, a matter of almost scandalous no- 
toriety. Lowther duly came to wait 
upon him, but was mistaken by the ser- 
vants for some poor petitioner to his 
Lordship, and, being somewhat wet, was 
kindly allowed to sit by the fire in the 
servants’ hall. Sunderland waited im- 
patiently for this new and influential 
adherent ; and on discovering the cir- 
cumstances is said to have desired him 
to be sent about his business, saying, 
“that no such mean fellow should sit 
at Ais Treasury.” Now, young Shel- 
burne at his entrance into the world 
had precisely what old Sir James Low- 
ther had not. He had presence, educa- 
tion, ambition, refinement, and distin- 
guished parts ; but he had little or none 
of that golden influence, derived from a 
mass of landed property, which was the 
passport to the sanctuary of Whiggery. 
Measured by the Whig standard, he 
was an obscure individual. Can we 
wonder, that though too cleaisighted 
and liberal to relapse into normal ‘Tory- 
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ism, he stood proudly aloof from the 
Grenvilles and the Bedfords? Natu- 
rally, he was the superior of most men 
in his own station ; socially, their equal ; 
politically, he was their inferior, At 
the time when his choice had to be 
made, an opportunity of coming into 
the political world on favourable terms 
offered, and he seized it. The Bute and 
Fox episode follows. It is followed in 
its turn by a short period of retirement 
from the political world, after which 
Shelburne reappears as the lieutenant 
of Chatham. 

Even the brilliant Pitt had not been 
launched into the world of politics with- 
out a large amount of interest arising 
from connection. The Pitt family was 
wealthy, and not inconsiderable in its 
political influence ; but Pitt’s most im- 
portant connection was with his two 
brothers-in-law, Earl Temple and George 
Grenville. Lord Temple was, in his own 
time, esteemed a very great man. The 
word has entirely changed its meaning 
since his time, and we now reckon him 
far less than a great man. Still, as the 
head of the Grenville Whigs, the bro- 
ther of the able financier Grenville, the 
brother-in-law of Chatham, and himself 
a recognized aspirant to the Premiership, 
he presents in several ways a remarkable 
figure. Temple possesses at least one 
claim on our respect. He was the one 
Whig statesman who, in his own words, 
resolved never to “ wear the livery of 
the Court party,” and kept his word. 
The Duke of Bedford accompanied Gren- 
ville to the closet for a memorable inter- 
view, well known to us from the pages 
of Junius and Macaulay. ‘These states- 
men, in spite of the king’s indignant 
remonstrances, read him a long and inso- 
lent paper setting forth the various enor- 
nities of his policy. According to Junius, 
they ‘‘repeatedly gave him the lie, and 
left him in convulsions.” This, together 
with our previous story of Sunderland 
and Lowther, may be taken as repre- 
senting the climax of Whiggish inso- 
lence. Bedford had sworn defiance to 
the Court, but he and his rout ended 
by going over to it ina body. It was 
they who laid-the foundation of the 
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mischievous power of the administration 
of North. ‘Temple, like Chatham and 
Rockingham, held out against such 
temptations, He had, indeed, been 
named by Chatham for the Premier- 
ship when the great commoner regained 
power on the fall of the Rockinghams ; 
but Chatham and he speedily fell out 
upon details of patronage. Rockingham, 
had the great commoner condescended 
to trust him, and honoured himself by 
coalescing with him, might have given 
actual force to the unstable brilliancy 
of such men as Pitt himself, of Towns- 
hend, and of Shelburne. Every one has 
felt that had such a conjunction been 
effected, we should never have had to 
deplore the loss of the American colonies. 
With Temple, whatever he may have 
been in his earlier days, at that time we 
believe that no man of politics could have 
acted for long together. When the Bed- 
fords went over, Temple came back in- 
deed to the broken and dispirited Whigs. 
But it is difficult to understand how 
such a man could have been accepted as 
the leader of a government. Chatham’s 
notion was that Lord Temple should 
furnish the substance, while he himself, 
and his young pupil, Shelburne, should 
supply the animating soul of an admin- 
istration. Temple would never have 
suffered it. Chimerical as such an idea 
was, Chatham in the end committed 
himself, as we have related already, to 
a chimera yet more monstrous. A 
Temple-Shelburne administration, in- 
deed, would have had some pretence to 
fulfil the traditions of English govern- 
ment. Personal and local connection, 
the bonds of family and of political dis- 
cipleship, popularity and weight in the 
country, would have had their share in 
establishing it. We believe that the 
quarrel with Temple, as it frustrated 
Chatham’s most favourite schemes for 
himself, disappointed him in the plans 
which he had in view for Shelburne. 
Chatham wished to make these two 
Buckinghamshire lords into close allies. 
They could never have been close 
friends. Never were two men more 
different. Temple, dark, proud, sullen, 
phlegmatic, and impracticable, had been 
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brought up in the very worst school of 
Whiggisw. Stowe was his palace, and 
he reigned like a Count-Palatine in the 
valley of the Ouse. He was a Whig of 
the feudal type—possessed of a certain 
definite political power, and determined 
to make the most of it: the head of a 
party, and resolved to be the head of 
the nation. Shelburne’s chief “power 
radiated from his own accomplished 
presence. ‘He gained men easily, and he 
did not hesitate to fling them as easily 
aside. Fox, Bute, the king himself, he 
had flung over in turn, like a boy tired 
of a plaything. He was no Whig, and 
no Tory. He was gay, open, and always 
ready for a game of politics. Shelburne 
was one of those men who are so useful 
if they can be got under the directing 
power of some weightier intellect, whom 
we may call born negotiators. He knew 
men, he knew courts, he knew the Ra- 
giont di Stato ; but as yet he knew not 
statesmanship. No shadow of any su- 
perior intellect seems to have fallen 
effectually upon him. He imitated 
Chatham, but we doubt whether he ever 
deeply respected or admired him. He 
would have despised Temple as a 
solemn coxcomb. What Temple would 
have thought of Shelburne we do not 
trouble ourselves to speculate. 
Shelburne’s fragmentary Autobiogra- 
phy, which constitutes the most inter- 
esting section of the present volume, 
is an undoubtedly valuable production. 
We learn from it something of the cha- 
racter of the writer—fearless and ver- 
satile, full of sense, actuated on the 
whole by a spirit of fairness and liber- 
ality ; yet, too dogmatic to be relied 
upon, and regardless to excess of the 
ideas or feelings of any one else. The 
vista of Shelburne’s view, as we might 
expect, is not an unlimited one. We 
read his character of Chatham with a 
distinct sense of pain and surprise. It 
explains to us as clearly as possible why 
Chatham for a long time was unwilling 
to take him fully into his confidence. 
For ten whole years, including the time 
when Chatham was Minister and Shel- 
burne Secretary, Shelburne avers that 
he was necessarily with him at all 
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hours, in town and country, “ without 
drinking a glass of water in his house 
or company, or five minutes’ conver- 
sation out of the way of business !” 
Everybody knows how theatrical Chat- 
ham usually was, and what an amount 
of affectation entered into the com- 
position of his character ; but we can- 
not agree that he was “ never natural,” 
least of all that he was “ incapable 
of friendship, or of any act which 
tended to it.” Chatham was a man 
of many sides, and Shelburne clearly 
saw or remembered but one of them. 
“T never found him when I have 
gone to him (which was always by ap- 
pointment) with so much as a book 
before him, but always sitting alone in 
a drawing-room waiting the hour of ap- 
pointment, and in the country with his 
hat and stick in his hand.” All this 
confirms an aspect of Chatham’s cha- 
racter with which we are already sulli- 
ciently familiar. We are unwilling to 
believe that Shelburne did not take 
the pains to understand Chatham more 
thoroughly ; and we find the explana- 


tion in the fact that his Autobiography 
was written at an advanced age, when 
recollection is often confused, and sen- 


timent blunted. In his old age he cer- 
tainly jotted down the general results 
of his reminiscences with remarkable 
eandour. “Like the generality of 
Scotch,” he writes, “Lord Mansfield 
had no regard to truth whatever.”— 
“Lord Ligonier was an old woman.”— 
‘Lord Hardwicke, with great deliberation 
and sanctity, sacrificed Byng to be shot, 
to stem the public clamour and save his 
son-in-law.” There is a certain charm 
about all this; but the like of it 
would certainly not be tolerated in the 
present day. The world must have 
abounded with men whom Shelburne 
despised. But when his recollection 
touches any person for whom he had 
entertained a real respect (and there 
were a few such), there is a decided charm 
in the tone of his description. Of all 
the pages in the volume, we prefer his 
description of General Wolfe, under 
whom his father had placed him, in 
1757, by the advice of Mr. Fox. Nor 
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can the reader fail to be struck with his 
bold and sometimes original views of 
previous and contemporary history. It 
is easy to trace in them the preoccupa- 
tion of his Tory education. Still, though 
he was obtuse to the great merits of 
William IIT., he formed a high estimate 
of Cromwell. When he writes: “ Crom- 
well has never had justice done him,” 
we apprehend his meaning to be that 
this had never been expressly and for- 
mally done by historians. Most of the 
general remarks in Shelburne’s Auto- 
biography are written under a similar 
impression ; and they possess a decided 
interest fur those who set a value on 
the unbiased opinions of an original 
and acute mind. 

The present volume brings us down 
no further than what was really the 
commencement of Shelburne’s political 
career. We trace in its pages the story 
how he served with the Butes, continued 
his services to George Grenville, declined 
the Rockinghams, and at length cast in 
his lot with Chatham. The manner in 
which he threw up his position in the 
so called Chatham ministry was highly 
characteristic, and the circumstances 
will long be remembered in connection 
with the French annexation of the 
island of Corsica. From century to 
century these brave islanders had 
groaned under the worst of tyrannies. 
They were subject to the powerful 
maritime Republic of Genoa. For ten 
years they had been maintaining a 
hopeless struggle against their masters, 
who were protected and abetted by the 
French, always in those days the pro- 
moters of universal serfdom. In spite 
of all, however, it seemed, early in the 
reign of George III., that their courage 
and endurance would succeed in throw- 
ing off the yoke. The sympathy of 
England, under Whig administrations, 
had always been with them. The 
hostility of France to their cause was a 
main element in this sympathy. The 
Mediterranean Fleet had in former 
times done the Corsicans a memorable 
service in recovering for them the forts 
of St. Fiorenzo and Bastia. The Bute 
government, as might be expected, 
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reversed this policy. A proclamation 
was at once issued in the king’s name, 
enjoining British subjects to render no 
further assistance to the “rebels of 
Corsica.” France immediately con- 
cluded a treaty with Genoa, and the 
victorious career of the patriot Paoli 
was of course arrested. We believe 
the transfer of the island to France to 
have been a decided benefit to the 
Corsicans. But what they wanted, 
what they fought for, and what they 
ought to have had, was their independ- 
ence. The smallest expression of de- 
termination on the part of the English 
Cabinet would have secured it. But 
the Cabinet was incapable of anything 
of the kind. Shelburne, however, re- 
solved, so far as rested with him, to aid 
the cause of right and liberty. He 
instructed Lord Rochford, the English 
ambassador at Paris, to assure the 
French government that England would 
not calmly suffer the proposed annexa- 
tion. But the French minister knew 
well enough that the influence which 
originally put an end to the power of 


Pitt was still actively at work, and that 
Pitt’s cabinet, which was an administra- 
tion only in name, would really inter- 


pose no effectual resistance. He treated 
the remonstrance with contempt, and 
Lord Rochford quitted Paris in anger. 
Chatham resigned, seeing that in- 
dependent measures and united policy 
were equally impossible. Shelburne 
soon followed his example. It was com- 
monly supposed that he was deprived 
at the instance of the king, as a penalty 
for the warmth of his independent re- 
monstrances in aid of the Corsicans. 
We now know, however, from the Duke 
of Grafton’s manuscripts, and from 
other contemporary documents, that his 
resignation was spontaneous. The 
Corsican episode is one of the most 
creditable in Shelburne’s career. 
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It is easy to gather from the incidents 
related in this volume that Shelburne 
was more likely to acquire a high repu- 
tation in opposition than in administra- 
tion. Throughout the eventful years 
of the North ministry he was an active 
and consistent member of the general 
Whig opposition. Shelburne and Chat- 
ham, Burke aud Fox, henceforth argued 
and voted side by side against the 
coercive policy adopted with regard to 
America. If from one point of view it 
is the darkest part of the history of the 
century, it is the brightest as regards 
the personal relations of the Whigs who 
still remained faithful to the old cause. 
The years from 1770 to 1782 are the 
most brilliant period alike in the lives 
of Burke and of Shelburne. But 
from the day when the fall of the North 
ministry brought them into power, we 
enter on a series of personal complica- 
tions in which it is not easy to see our 
way. 

We have already been anticipat- 
ing the contents of the second volume 
of these Memoirs. Looking to the 
period which it will probably cover, and 
to the increased prominence of Shel- 
burne as a statesman and a patron of 
the Liberal movement in its general 
religious and political aspects, we have 
reason to expect that it will prove even 
more interesting than the first. The 
last of the offences which secured 
Shelburne his bad name were that he 
countenanced dissent from the Estab- 
lished Church, especially under forms 
which repudiated the common doctrinal 
orthodoxy and partook of the nature of 
free thought, and that he refused to 
denounce the vast convulsion which goes 
by the name of the French Revolution. 
We have but to mention these to indi- 
cate how wide an interest will be felt in 
the publication of the second volume of 
Lord E. Fitzmaurice’s work. 
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UNGATHERED LOVE. 


WuHen the autumn winds go wailing 
Through branches yellow and brown, 
When the grey sad light is failing, 
And the day is going down,— 
I hear the desolate evening sing 
Of a Love that bloomed in the early spring, 
And which no heart had for gathering. 


I and my lover we dwell apart, 

We twain may never be one— 
We shall never stand heart to heart, 

Then what can be said or done, 
When winds, and waters, and song-birds sing 
Of a Love that bloomed in the early spring, 
And which no heart had for gathering ? 


When day is over and night descends, 
And dank mists circle and rise, 
I fall asleep, and slumber befriends, 
For I dream of April skies. 
But I wake to hear the silence sing 
Of a Love that bloomed in the early spring, 
And which no heart had for gathering. 


When the dawn comes in with wind and rain, 
And birds awake in the eaves, 
And rain drops smite the window pane, 
And drench the eddying leaves,— 
I hear the voice of the daybreak sing 
Of a Love that bloomed in the early spring, 
And which no heart had for gathering. 


Puitie Bourke Marston. 

















** And like sunrise from the sea 

Athens arose—around her born, 

Shone like mountains in the morn, 

Glorious states—and are they now 

Ashes, wrecks, oblivion ?” 

SHELLEY. 

Berore commencing this paper I must 
beg the better-informed of my readers 
to bear with me, while I remind those 
whose knowledge may be more limited 
that Virginia is the oldest State of 
America, and that she takes her name 
from Queen Elizabeth, in whose reign 
she may be said to have been discovered. 
First colonized by the English about the 
year 1615, who established a footing at 
the mouth of the James River, she re- 
cruited her ranks throughout that cen- 
tury mainly from the ranks of cavalier 
refugees, from whom the Virginians of 
the present day are in great part directly 
descended. 

After encountering varying fortune 
under successive governors sent out 
from the mother country, by the middle 
of the seventeenth century she became 
a colony of importance, numbering 
some 40,000 souls, exclusive of black 
slaves, tobacco being the main article 
of wealth and exportation. 

Virginia was one of the first States to 
rise in the War of Independence ; and 
having borne the brunt of that war she 
for many years furnished a large pro- 
portion of America’s most illustrious 
sons, no less than five Presidents of the 
Republic in succession owning her as 
their mother State. Keeping up to a 
certain extent old English habits and 
customs, cherishing the pride of ancient 
descent, retaining a certain amount of 
exclusiveness, accumulating large pro- 
perties and considerable wealth, though 
at the same time advancing but little in 
more modern improvements and general 
culture, the cause of which is of course 
attributable to the slave system, the 
Virginians lived in rural ease and 
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plenty, indulging in plain but un- 
bounded hospitalities, hunting foxes 
and shooting partridges, till the memor- 
able yeer of 1862, when their State, up- 
holding her old traditions, appeared first 
in the field as leader of the Southern 
States. The rest every’one knows. How 
Virginia was turned into a vast battle- 
field ; how her fields and homesteads ran 
with blood, and the flower of her popu- 
lation were destroyed; how for four 
years, without arms, without money, 
her forces diminishing with every battle, 
she, in common with her sister States, 
fought to the bitter end, when the huge 
fabric of slavery falling, dragged with it 
every institution of the State, leaving 
Virginia, even more than the remair¢ -r 
of the South, a blank upon the map 
of America, and thus bringing to an end 
the second era of her existence. 

Eight years have elapsed since the 
surrender, and during that time she has, 
with a resignation that does her credit, 
been rousing herself for the third era. 
How that will end, who can foresee ? 

Few people in England, save those 
whom chance brought to Virginia dur- 
ing the terrible times following on the 
surrender, have any idea of the misery 
that attended those three or four years 
during which she was beginning to re- 
cover from the first shock of the war. 

Vague rumours and reports used to 
circulate in England, and a feeling of 
pity for the South was naturally preva- 
lent, but it was a feeling somewhat 
similar to that which would arise on 
hearing of a big fire or water cata- 
strophe in the Northern States, and 
would be tempered with the consolatory 
notion amongst the masses that in the 
course of a year or so, in the midst of a 
young, vigorous, and rapidly-increasing 
people, the wound would be healed over 
and but few traces of the ruin remain, 
and prosperity be as rampant as ever. 
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The unthinking masses of the English 
people, having always entertained pecu- 
liar and exaggerated ideas of America, 
and recognizing but little distinction 
between the different portions of that 
great country, were probably unaware 
that the institutions of the South were 
its very backbone ; that Virginia, at all 
events, though the oldest State in the 
Union, and settled up from end to end, 
possessed a population not much exceed- 
ing that of the city of New York alone, 
emigration having beeneffectually barred 
by the slave system; that her three- 
quarters of a million of white inhabit- 
ants were anything but a fresh and 
vigorous race, and were perhaps, from 
the manner of their former mode of 
life, and their natural inclinations, as 
ill calculated as any people could be to 
build up the fortunes of a fallen house. 
At the close of the war they were left 
as a rule entirely without capital, nearly 
all heavily in debt, their labour gone, 
in many cases their stock driven off. 
All that remained to them were large 
and unwieldy estates, without often so 
much as the worth of an old horse to 
carry on their cultivation, and a large 
black population demoralized and starv- 
ing in the mountains. 

A third era is now beginning ; one, 
we will hope, of more substantial pros- 
perity. But what is chiefly necessary 
for that end, and what is coming and 
must eventually come in no stinted mea- 
sure, is help from England, in the shape 
of capital and immigration, by which 
means Englishmen and Virginians may 
mutually benefit one another. 

It is to a certain class of Englishmen 
that Virginia holds out her arms ; and 
of late years a gradually increasing 
trade has been setting in from Liver- 
pool to Norfolk, of English gentlemen 
and farmers with what is called in Eng- 
land a small capital, but which in Vir- 
ginia will go a surprisingly long way. 
British officers and gentlemen of educa- 
tion are to be found in great numbers 
scattered throughout the State, living for 
the most part much as they would in 
England, on incomes that would indeed 
sound small in the mother country. 


Probably a far larger proportion of 
people now resident in England have 
been in Egypt, China, or the antipodes 
than in an old slave State, so that a few 
words on the country from one who has 
gained some practical experience may 
not come amiss. 

Nothing can present a more striking 
difference to the eye of the stranger 
travelling through North America than 
does the physical aspect of Virginia to 
that of the whole country lying north 
of Washington and the Potomac. 

After travelling perhaps for days 
through the uninteresting flats of 
Canada, with its small farms, small 
houses, big barns, and hard-looking 
landscapes, or through the long, rich 
valleys of New York and Pennsyl- 
vania, with their wealthy cities and 
highly-farmed lands, their neat board 
fences and pretentious farm-houses, 
where everything is new, and painfully 
intrudes its newness on the eye—the 
bustle and life at the crowded railway 
stations,—nothing, I repeat, can strike 
him more forcibly than the altered look 
of the country after the train has steamed 
out of the Washington station, crossed 
the broad Potomac, and glided into the 
Old Dominion. 

When he looks back and sees the 
stately buildings of Washington re- 
flected in the still waters, and, tower- 
ing far above ail into the blue sky and 
shining bright in the rising sun, the 
dome of the Capitol, he has left behind 
him the new, and is entering a land of 
the past. To the eye of an English- 
man not fresh from home the relief is 
intense, although he may be looking on 
the ruins of what once was great. Here 
are no longer monotonous pine-woods to 
close the view, but large fields and vast 
commons sweep to the horizon. The 
country no longer bears the appearance 
of having been carved out of the uni- 
versal forest ; on the contrary, the idea 
of its ever having been new never occurs 
to the thought of the traveller. Fine 
old mansion-houses peep out from 
clusters of venerable oaks, standing in 
the midst of rich sweeping fields, sel- 
dom less than forty or fifty acres in 
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extent; boundlsss commons that have 
run to waste since the war, and grown 
up with young pines or oaks thickly 
sprinkled over their surface, reminding 
one much of the clearer parts of the 
New Forest in Hampshire; even in 
some places English hedges, but oftener 
the old banks where hedges have been 
long ago; the soil almost everywhere 
of a bright red, such as is seen in South 
Devon or Berwickshire ; and in the far 
distance the blue mountains as a back- 
ground. Ever and anon we cross over 
deep red lanes through green oak 
woods, which carry one’s thoughts back 
to Old England ; which delusion, how- 
ever, is speedily dissipated on turning 
one’s eyes to the interior of the car, 
where every species of Southern life 
may be studied. The old Virginian 
planter, tall, lank, and solemn, with 
long blue cloth cape and high felt wide- 
awake hat, the type of old-fashioned 
courtesy and hospitality; the young 
student going to college, slight, narrow- 
shouldered, and pale-faced—a most fre- 
quent type of young Southerner—with 
long hair, and white soft hat, worn on 
the side of the head, chewing tobacco 
and, I need not add, spitting on the 
stove—about as striking a contrast to 
an Oxford or Cambridge undergraduate 
as could be found. A commercial gen- 
tleman from New York, in a high hat, 
with his legs over the back of the seat, 
converses in a high key on matters 
(though not strictly private and con- 
fidential, at any rate uninteresting to 
the remaining thirty or forty occupants 
of the car) with a Southerner several 
compartments distant from him, whose 
deep voice and broad provincial dialect 
exemplify the difference of the two 
lingos most forcibly. No coloured 
people are to be seen; special cars are 
provided for them on every train. 
Twenty miles or so south of Wash- 
ington we stop at a small station. A 
large board, painted white, and sup- 
ported on two posts, arrests the atten- 
tion. Written across it, in large black 
letters, are the words, ‘ Confederate 
Dead,” behind which is an inclosed 
yard, white with small tombstones. 
No. 188.—vow. xxx11. 
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Over the ticket-office of the little sta- 
tion is written “ Manasses.” Here it 
was that the first great battle of the 
war took place, where the undisciplined 
but enthusiastic levies of the South 
defeated and routed the Northern army 
advancing, confident of victory, from 
Washington. 

We do not, as in the Northern States, 
pass through innumerable and thriving 
little towns, surrounded by fine subur- 
ban houses. The stations are unpre- 
tending structures of wood, and the 
places from which they derive their 
names often but little more than a col- 
lection of nigger-cabins. 

Society, on the contrary, was, and to 
a great measure still is, scattered over 
the country, as the fine old houses give 
evidence, as does the distance they stand 
apart from one another of the large size 
of the estates belonging to them. 

As we travel southwards, the country 
begins to look more prosperous, and the 
fearful traces of war, though still evi- 
dent, are not so marked. You have 
still the same sweep of hill and dale and 
grassy upland ; the negroes toiling among 
the long stalks of the Indian corn ; the 
red lanes and green woods, with always 
the same background ; distant moun- 
tains, of a wondrous blue, rising, peaked 
and jagged, into the sky. 

It is almost impossible to give a per- 
son unacquainted with America any idea 
of what the settled parts of the North- 
ern States and Canada are like—they 
are something so utterly different from 
anything in the Old World. Perhaps 
what would best explain my meaning 
would be to say, that in the former 
countries there is nothing that comes 
up to our idea of the word “rural.” It 
is true, there are neat farm-houses (but 
then they are built like English seaside 
villas), green fields, and clear streams, 
and all the essentials which are gene- 
rally understood to make up the word ; 
but an entire look of newness pervades 
everything. The appearance of having 
been carved and manufactured out of 
the universal forest, and laid out like a 
chessboard, forces itself on the imagina- 
tion, and refuses to be shaken off. 
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The backwoods and lakes are beauti- 
ful, till their monotony wearies the eye, 
even in spite of the changes of seasons 
and foliage, of sunsets and sunrises. The 
cities are fine, many of them splendid ; 
but the settled-up or “cleared” country 
districts, however high may be the 
hills and however clear the streams, 
have an indefinable want of something— 
although perhaps the entire absence of 
animal and bird life may aid a little in 
producing this impression. 

In many features of the landscape 
Virginia may be said to resemble Eng- 
land more than any other State. Nor 
is it in that respect alone that her fields 
differ from her wealthier and more pros- 
perous sisters in the North. As the 
farmer walks his rounds, the rabbit 
springs at his feet, every hedgerow and 
thicket are alive with song-birds of every 
variety and description ; and at sunset 
in the short days of winter he hears the 
coveys of partridges calling round the 
house, and overhead sees the long flocks 
of rooks hastening from the fields to 
their roosting grounds, 

And, meanwhile, a State second to 
none in the Union for natural beauty 
and fertility, lies as it were helpless 
and calling for a population to farm her 
lands, restore her old country-houses, 
enjoy her sweet and temperate climate, 
and call forth her vast mining resources ; 
and those whom she especially asks for, 
and who are most fitted to answer her 
requirements and derive benefit them- 
selves from her fertile soil and vast 
resources, are Englishmen with small 
or moderate means. 

It is by gentlemen with small capital 
and farmers that information is most 
sought after and most needed. Where- 
ever the English working man goes, he 
will find his service eagerly accepted, 
for which he will receive the highest 
wages, though longer hours of labour 
may be exacted from him than he has 
been accustomed to. About the very 
worst place he could transport himself 
and family to would be Virginia, since 
in the rural districts, which constitute 
the principal wealth of the State, there 
are generally speaking but two classes, 
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planters and negroes—the latter largely 
preponderating, and constituting the 
entire labour supply. Black labour is 
at present abundant, and the wages are 
about one-third of what is paid for white 
labour in the North and Canada ; added 
to which, he would not to such a degree 
inhale the bewitching air of equality 
which the English, and more still the 
Scotch, working man so dearly loves 
to dream of on leaving the country of 
his birth. There is a small class of 
whites in the rural districts of Virginia 
whose families have owned neither lands 
nor slaves, and who generally rent land 
in the mountains and rough places and 
grow tobacco: these people rejoice in 
the appellation of “‘ mean whites.” The 
name is significant, and we need add no 
more. It is for the English gentleman 
or farmer emigrant, the former especi- 
ally, for whom Virginia is so peculiarly 
suited,—that class who so frequently let 
themselves drift with the huge stream of 
hard-handed labourers and mechanics, 
who year by year throng the Atlantic 
steamers, and with whom they are utterly 
unable to compete ; indulging their fan- 
cies with pleasing visions of a great 
deal of sport combined with a little 
work ; having, probably, just sold out of 
the army, and consequently, as a rule, 
absolutely ignorant of agricultural mat- 
ters, and still more unfit for hard physi- 
cal toil. In the teeth of all remon- 
strances they go, often with their wives 
and families, to countries they know 
little or nothing of, where their very 
education and refinement add to their 
misery, to endure hardships they little 
dreamt of, for no good end whatever, 
and to meet with, in by far the great 
majority of cases, great loss, if not ruin. 

Eastern, or “old” Virginia, is divided 
into three large compartments. Tide- 
water, which is the eastern division of 
the State, running from the Atlantic 
ocean inland, north and south, is prin- 
cipally level or gently undulating. At 
certain seasons of the year chills and 
fevers prevail, which naturally to a great 
extent prevent that region from be- 
coming popular. 

The second division is the “ Great 
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Valley,” the “Shenandoah Valley,” or 
the “Valley of Virginia,” a beautiful 
district and second to none in fertility, 
lying between the Blue Ridges and the 
Alleghanies. There were fewer slaves 
owned in this latter section before the 
war, and the farms were, as a rule, 
smaller and more carefully worked ; 
consequently the shock of war falling 
far less heavily on the landowners, 
there is not nearly so much land in 
the market as in other parts, and what 
is for sale usually fetches a compara- 
tively high figure. 

It is to the third great division that 
I principally confine my remarks. The 
tide of English emigration has been 
turned towards the Piedmont district 
for two weighty reasons : the first being 
that it is one of the healthiest districts 
in America ; the second, that as a farm- 
ing country it is second to none in the 
State, either for stock or grain, varying 
as it does from gently undulating plains 
to lofty mountains. Here the price of 
land ranges from $5 to $40 an acre, the 
average value for farms with buildings 
and dwelling-houses in good condition 
being perhaps $20, or about 3/. 10s., 
when within easy reach of a town. 

Running from the head of Tidewater 
right through the centre of the State 
from north to south, are the Blue Ridge 
mountains, which form a most pro- 
minent feature in the landscape ; for 
wherever the traveller may be, they 
form the invariable background to his 
view, rolling like a huge wave down 
the centre of the State, heaving their 
sharply-defined and blue peaks higher 
and higher into the sky till they reach 
the “ Peaks of Otter,” which look down 
over Eastern Virginia, and indeed into 
North Carolina, from an altitude of over 
5,000 feet. The strip of country that 
runs along the eastern base of that 
mountain, in length about 500 miles 
and in breadth perhaps 60, is the 
“‘ Piedmont district.” 

The great centre of the Piedmont dis- 
trict is the city of Lynchburgh, with 
a population of upwards of 12,000 souls, 
The town is built on hills, and is 
beautifully situated, overhanging the 


James River, which winds through lofty 
spurs of the Blue Ridge (the range itself 
is only a few miles distant) and skirts 
the city. In old days Lynchburgh had 
the reputation of being one of the 
wealthiest little cities of the United 
States ; nor is there any reason why it 
should not again one day regain its old 
reputation. Several lines of railway 
meet there ; the James River connects it 
with Richmond and the sea, being navi- 
gable the whole way; and it is the 
centre of a district where agricultural 
wealth, when properly developed by 
capital and enterprise, can only be 
equalled by its vast mineral resources. 

Contrast Lynchburg with a Northern 
city. Can anything be more different 
than its old, ill-paved streets, steep 
hills, and half-Italian, half-Spanish 
look? An eminent English authoress 
has described the view from the city 
as reminding her forcibly of the view 
from Haldon Hill, near Exeter, on a 
large scale ; and she compares the James 
River, after it has issued from the great 
gap in the Blue Mountains through 
which it flows, and rolls its great vo- 
lume of water round and round the 
base of lofty wooded hills and frowning 
precipices, to the Rhine, with the addi- 
tion of the grandeur of very lofty 
mountains and the softness of a south- 
ern climate, 

The price of land ranges, as I said 
before, from $5 to $40 per acre, varying 
partly with its distance from town, and 
partly, and perhaps more generally, with 
its agricultural value. The soil is for 
the most part of a deep red clay, of any 
depth ; the remainder is light and sandy, 
of a grey or white colour, very inferior to 
the former-mentioned in quality, though 
lighter and easier worked in wet sea- 
sons; neither does it hold manure 
well, and therefore is not so capable of 
improvement as the red soil ; and the 
purchaser of Jand will always find that 
the nearer he goes to the foot of the 
Blue Ridge the better will be the land. 

The old estates are principally of 
large size, varying from 500 to 3,000 
acres. It is no uncommon thing to 
meet with a planter living in a princely 
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house that might vie with many of 
our old country houses in England, 
having in his possession some 1,000 
acres of land, without a cent to carry 
on his farm, and perhaps several thou- 
sand dollars in debt, living in one room 
of his house, which is all he can afford 
to furnish, and working small patches 
of his estate here and there, with the 
aid of one or two hired hands and per- 
haps a team of horses, 

Carved chimney-pieces and faultlessly 
laid oak floors are rotting beneath his 
feet. Not naturally bred up to work, 
but having lived the greater part of his 
life in ease and plenty, he has now to 
take off his coat and follow the plough, 
under a crushing load of debt he can 
see no means of ever being able to pay. 
He sees his estate, which was once 
covered with sheep and cattle, growing 
up above his head in wild grass and 
weeds ; his tobacco houses, that once 
groaned with the fragrant leaf, falling 
fast to decay; and the long rows of 
cabins, where the darkies used to sing 
and dance in the long summer evenings, 
deserted and silent. 

When I add to this that the word 
“hospitality” is unknown in Virginia, I 
must be understood to mean that no door 
is closed against the stranger ; that the 
quality is such a part and portion of the 
inhabitants that anything else would 
hardly be possible ir their nature, or 
indeed understood by themselves. So 
I need hardly say that the Englishman 
will find a hearty welcome wherever he 
goes. Sobricty is also a ruling feature 
of their character. It is a most rare oc- 
currence, out of the towns at all events, 
to see a white man the worse for liquor, 
und it is equally rare to find spirits in 
any of even the best houses. 

The Virginians, as a people, are, at 
all events outwardly—not that I have 
the slightest grounds for supposing that 
it is only thus—decidedly religious. 
You seldom hear them swear, and, as 
I have already said, they never drink ; 
they even look on dancing, for the most 
part, with horror, and are most punc- 
tilious about going to church, as well as 
about other smaller observances. 
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Tn dress they are as untidy as most 
Americans ; in fact—if I may venture to 
say so—they, in common with the ma- 
jority of the male portion of the United 
States, seem to have entirely lost all 
taste in that respect, and shady black 
with a great deal of white shirtfront— 
which I need not add does not always 
remain that colour—satisfies the high- 
est public demands for respectability ; 
a green tie is considered rather an object 
of beauty, which is a most unfortunate 
accompaniment to an American com- 
plexion. As a rule their features are 
good, though somewhat lacking expres- 
sion, owing, I suppose, to many gene- 
rations of neglected education. 

In figure, for the most part, they are 
tall and gaunt, and it is seldom that 
you see a really well-knit frame. The 
town populations exhibit the same fall- 
ing off in physical structure from their 
European forefathers as those of the 
Northern cities: the height alone re- 
mains, while the required stamina to 
carry it off seems to have been lost, 
They confess to being a hundred years 
behind the rest of the world—a flippant 
observer might suggest that two hun- 
dred would be nearer the truth. The 
national pastime is the tournament. 
Imagine, reader, in these days of steam 
and electricity—the Virginians still tilt 
at the ring! A gallows is erected, from 
which hangs a small ring ; the competi- 
tors, styling themselves the knights of 
this or that place, ride at it full gallop 
with a lance. The champion of the 
day is presented with a crown, which 
he places on the head of any fair lady 
among the audience he may choose, and 
this favoured damsel is forthwith styled 
the Queen of Beauty. The evening 
winds up, in some cases, with a dance 
or frolic, as it is called ; though dancing 
is still looked upon coldly in Virginia, 
and “round” dances are barely counte- 
nanced ; when they are practised, it is 
in the most primitive manner. 

One word about the negroes. To 
speak roughly, less than one-half of the 
black population hire out as agricul- 
tural labourers. As regards wages, 
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about $2, or 8s., per week, besides their 
board, consisting of corn, bread, and 
bacon, which is generally estimated at $1 
per week, making in all about 12s. per 
week—about two-fifths of the aggregate 
wages of the white labourer in Canada. 
The hours are from sunrise till sunset. 
When the low rate of their wages is 
taken into consideration, their labour 
may be said to be cheap. They can 
work as well as any European, and if 
you are with them they will. When 
the master is absent they will shirk as 
much as they can, with very rare excep- 
tions. But, taking all things into con- 
sideration, the Anglo-American has no 
right to grumble if he can get strong, 
able-bodied labourers in America for 
12s. per week, everything included, and 
he must see that they are not lazy. In 
the more southern States the wages are 
considerably higher. But what of the 
other half who do not hire out? They 
are undoubtedly the curse of Virginia. 
Some do little or nothing, half-starving 
themselves and going about almost 
naked rather than work. The remain- 
der do more active harm to the country, 
namely, by renting land from the pro- 
prietors in shares of the crop, by which 
means, through their ignorance, they 
ruin every piece of land they touch, 
and afford temptation to their landlord 
to drag out an existence and just main- 
tain himself without working, during 
which time his property becomes less 
valuable every year; while he, with a 
shortsightedness that is almost incre- 
dible, will prefer to exist, for the few 
years that his land will produce any- 
thing, in idleness and oblivious of the 
future, to restoring his estate, or as 
much as he can of it, to its natural 
fertility, and thereby making an effort 
to lessen his embarrassments and create 
for himself a future instead of launching 
himself further and further into ruin. 
The taxes are not high, amounting in 
all to about 90 cents in the $100. 
In South Carolina and Louisiana they 
are four times this amount. 

Of course, if there was not some 
truth in the statement that a great 
many of the lands in Virginia have been 
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overworked by growing too great a suc- 
cession of strong crops without manure, 
it would be needless to write a word 
about such a country, as such a field for 
emigration would be an impossibility. 
But that this as a serious objection has 
been made far too much of, partly from 
ignorance and partly from exaggeration, 
there can be no doubt. For instance, I 
see before me, as I write, a 600-acre 
farm that I know well. The soil is of 
the usual sort in the locality, a deep, 
rich, red clay. The fields are all roll- 
ing, with running water through every 
one of them. Before the war they 
were knee-deep in grass and clover. It 
was all broken up during the war. 
Wherever grass and clover are sown 
now they take well, but the present 
owner, a Virginian, and a more than 
usually improvident farmer, avers that 
he cannot afford the money to lay down 
grass, as the returns would not be im- 
mediate, and prefers to keep thirty or 
forty negro hands living in his cabins, 
and running out his land in tobacco, 
while a more perfect picture of a 
grazing-farm, with a first-rate house and 
buildings, cabins, and tobacco-barns, 
could not well be imagined ; and there 
are not five acres of the six hundred 
that would not take grass at this mo- 
ment. In two or three years it will be 
a different matter. This farm is adver- 
tised for sale at 2/. 1Us. peracre. I 
give this as an instance of many. 

Undoubtedly the greatest drawback 
Virginia has are her roads, which, partly 
from the nature of the soil and partly 
from long neglect, are shockingly bad 
during the winter. During the sum- 
mer, in the more level parts of the 
country, there is little fault to be found 
with them, as they are smooth and 
springy to horses’ feet, without being 
hard, 

Riding is the principal mode of pro- 
gression, both among men and women. 
The men, to English eyes, present a 
most comical appearance on horseback, 
seated on huge Mexican saddles covered 
all over with metal and fancy work, 
beneath which is a sheepskin, or more 
generally a large cloth, on special occa- 
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sions covered with fancy work; long 
leather flaps cover their legs, while their 
feet rest in wooden stirrups. The pink 
of horsemanship is to lean back as stiff 
and straight as a poker from the tips of 
their toes, which are pointed out as far 
as possible, almost beyond their horses’ 
shoulders, to the top of their head. As 
they seldom ride out of a walk, their 
practical qualities as horsemen are not 
often called into request, and are prob- 
ably more fitted for jogging along to a 
State fair than for crossing a stiff country 
in England. They remind one, with 
their high-crowned felt hats and long 
blue cloaks, of the woodcuts in Mrs. 
Markham’s “History of England.” 
Rising to the trot is quite an unknown 
accomplishment in the “Old Domi- 
nion,” and creates a great sensation when 
indulged in by an unknowing foreigner. 

To the English lover of the gun Vir- 
ginia has great attractions. Partridge 
shooting is harder work there than in 
England, as, instead of there being any 
scarcity of cover, there is almost too 
much ; and a good breed of dogs is 
sadly wanted in the State to work it. 

The birds lie for the most part in the 
old waste fields that have grown up 
with broom sage since the war, added to 
which it is up and down hill or dale ; 
but to a sportsman who does not mind 
hard work I can imagine no sport more 
delightful, and first-rate bags are made. 
Twenty-five or thirty brace, not to 
speak of an odd snipe or two and several 
rabbits, would under ordinary circum- 
stances be a good day’s sport. ‘There 
are always plenty of birds. ‘The Vir- 
ginians shoot partridges very little, as 
they are not, as a rule, adepts at shoot- 
ing flying, so the sportsman can roam 
where he will. The natives are more 
addicted to the pursuit of the wild 
turkey, of which there are great quan- 
tities in the spurs of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, and indeed in most parts 
of the State. 


The ecclesiastical architecture of Vir- 
ginia knows little variation, the country 
churches being all of red brick or wood, 
oblong buildings, devoid of towers, 
wings, or other description of orna- 
ment. The principal creeds are Epis- 
copal, Baptist, Methodist, and Presby- 
terian. The former are inferior in 
numbers to the others, but, as in Eng- 
land, they include the majority of the 
education and wealth of the country. 
The coloured people have their own 
meetings and their own preachers. They 
nearly all profess a great deal of reli- 
gion. They are generally’ Baptists,‘ but 
their religion teaches them that it is 
wicked to dance, while it does not suc- 
ceed in impressing on their minds that 
to steal is acrime. Much of their light- 
ness of heart has fled with the old log 
cabins, the long rows of which are still 
to be seen standing, mostly uninhabited, 
their roofs falling to decay, the long grass 
and weeds forcing themselves through 
the chinks, and the careless, happy crea- 
tures who once called them home scat- 
tered to the winds. They always like to 
go home, if possible, to the old planta- 
tion todie. Their former masters still 
treat them with kindness, and not a 
spark of the ill-feeling that one would 
have expected remains. In the words 
of one of themselves: “At the sur- 
render our master called us out, and 
told us we were free. Where were we to 
got We had no money—nothing but 
the clothes we stood in. Our master 
was ruined ; he could pay us no wages. 
He kept three or four of us out of kind- 
ness ; the rest of us went to the big 
mountains, and lived on berries.” 

The Virginia of the past is dead for 
ever, and a new Virginia is arising, 
more useful and more lasting than the 
old; and assuredly in time the “Old 
Dominion” will have ceased to mourn 
over her lost institutions, and will have 
no cause to cry, O mihi preteritos 
referat si Jupiter annos / 
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In a few weeks we may expect to find 
among the London visitors of the season 
the Sultan of Zanzibar, a potentate of 
whom, till within the few last years, 
little was heard and less known. 

It is only in the latest works on 
political geography that we find much 
mention of one great distinction be- 
tween the east and west coasts of Africa, 
in the existence on the former of Arab 
sovereigns, one of whom has dominion 
over a seaboard of fertile coast extend- 
ing over eleven degrees of latitude, and 
abounding in excellent harbours. 

In none but the latest books on 
oriental commerce do we find more than 
the names of these ports, or any account 
of the considerable and growing trade 
of which they are the emporia. 

If, indeed, we go back to the annals 
of the early Portuguese navigators, and 
compare their descriptions with the 
works of more recent travellers and 
voyagers—Owen, Wellsted, Livingstone, 
Krapf, Burton, and Stanley—and with 
the voluminous but not very inviting 
details to be found in Parliamentary 
Blue Books on the slave trade, we find 
that the east coast of Africa has never, 
within the memory of man, been quite 
sunk into the state of unmitigated negro 
barbarism in which the early circum- 
navigators of Africa found the west 
coast. In the earliest days of history 
the shipmen of Syria, Arabia, and 
India carried on a flourishing commerce 
with eastern Africa ; and the Portuguese, 
who saw none but negro savages on the 
west coast, found the east parcelled out 
into flourishing kingdoms, which had 
for ages been ruled by monarchs of 
various foreign dynasties—Arab, Per- 
sian, and Indian—as well as by Africans 
of a type much superior to any which the 
Portuguese voyagers had before met with. 
The capitals of these rulers were large 
towns, the centres of a considerable 
commerce not only with the neighbour- 
ing coasts and countries, but with dis- 
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tant markets in Egypt, Arabia, Persia, 
India, the Eastern Islands and China. 

How all these kingdoms were subdued ; 
how the Portuguese rule was extended 
till it embraced every port of any im- 
portance from the Sofala Banks to the 
shores of Persia and the west coast of 
India; how the commerce of all these 
ports was first monopolized by the Portu- 
guese, then harassed by pirates—Dutch, 
French, English, and Arab; how a great 
slave trade was set up which extinguished 
all other trades, and speedily sapped the 
foundations of industry by abolishing 
free labour ; how the whole east African 
coast relapsed into a state of semi-bar- 
barism little better than that of the west 
coast ; all this forms a history never yet 
treated as it deserves to be, as a whole, 
but most instructive to the student of 
those social and political problems which 
relate to the rise and degradation of 
human races. 

As the Portuguese power on those 
shores withered and decayed during the 
last century that of the Arabs took its 
place. Of all the families engaged in the 
re-establishment of this Arab power, none 
was more energetic or persevering than 
the ’Al-bii-S’aid clan, popularly but less 
correctly known as the Ebu-Sa’eed, or 
Aba-Sa’eed, of Omin, who, by a mix- 
ture of warlike prowess and enterprise 
with commercial activity, raised them- 
selves from the position of the spiritual 
rulers of a small province in Eastern 
Arabia to be the monarchs of two 
separate and distant kingdoms. It 
is from this family that the present 
Sultan of Zanzibar is descended ; and 
we will briefly describe whence the 
family came and who they are, how 
they acquired their present influence, 
and what are their prospects of increas- 
ing or perpetuating it. 

Whoever wishes to study the history 
of the dynasty, and of the countries 
over which the Imfims and Seyyids of 
Omin have ruled, cannot do better than 
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consult the learned work of Dr. George 
Percy Badger ;! but unfortunately his 
history is locked up in the publications 
of the Hakluyt Society, and is accessible 
to few save members of the society, or 
those who have at hand a good library 
of reference, Still more rarely to be 
met with is the work of Colonel Ross ;? 
and both histories are intended for 
students of Arabic history rather than 
for the general reader. Mr, Gifford 
Palgrave’s account of Omin and its 
rulers*® is, like everything from the 
pen of that brilliant and accomplished 
author, at once picturesque and truth- 
ful in its general effect; but, written 
mainly from oral information, it repre- 
sents rather the current traditions of 
the people among whom he travelled 
than the conclusions of their learned 
historians. In the following brief his- 
torical sketch we shall follow mainly 
Dr. Badger’s and Colonel Ross’s works, 
referring the reader to their pages for 
fuller details. For pictures of Omén 
and its people, and sketches of the life 
they lead, the reader cannot do better 
than consult Mr. Gifford Palgrave’s 
work, which in the parts relating to 
Oman, as well as to other provinces, is 
the best guide-book we know to North- 
ern and Eastern Arabia and its people. 

Omiin, as a principality, extends on 
the east coast of Arabia from Ras-el- 
Hadd to Cape Musdndim, stretching 
inland to the great central Arabian 
Desert. Strictly speaking, Omin is only 
one inland district of the five into which 
the eastern portion of Arabia is divided ; 
but the name has come to include in 
common parlance nearly the whole of 
Arabia east of the Great Desert. 

As regards the people inhabiting this 


1 History of the Imams and Seyyids of 
Oman by Salil-ibn-Razik from A. p. 661—1856, 
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continuation down to 1870, by George Percy 
jadger, LL.D., F.R.G.S. London; Hakluyt 
Society, 1871. 

2 Annals of Oman, by Sirhan-bin-Said-bin- 
Sirhan, translated by Col. E. C. Ross, Political 
Agent at Muscat. Calcutta, 1874 (reprinted 
from the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Lineal for 1874). 
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Fastern Arabia. London: Macmillan, 1865. 
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tract we must bear in mind that the 
mass of the population in Arabia admite 
of no distinction as to origin, between 
rulers and people. All of Arab race 
trace their descent to common ancestors. 
Every orthodox Arab pedigree must 
begin with, or presuppose, an undoubted 
descent from ‘‘ His Highness Adam, the 
Father of mankind,” through the Patri- 
archs as enumerated by Moses, down to 
Joktan or Kahtin, fourth in descent 
from Shem, and brother of Peleg, in 
whose days “the earth was divided,” ¢ 
and from whom Abraham the “ Father 
of the Faithful” was fifth in direct 
descent. 

The Arab historians reckon four 
descendants of Joktan, in addi- 
tion to the thirteen enumerated in 
Genesis. One of these was Jaarab, the 
ancestor of one great branch of the 
Arabs ; another was Ad, the ancestor 
of the Adites or El-Azd, from which 
stock the present ruling family of Zan- 
zibar traces its descent. 

Great is the controversy, into which 
we must not now enter, regarding the 
original colonization of southern and 
eastern Arabia :—from which of the 
patriarchs, descendants of Shem, any 
particular tribe was descended; who 
were original colonists; who sub- 
sequent immigrants in each province ; 
and how far the ruling tribes were inter- 
mingled with descendants from Cush 
the son of Ham. No doubt in early 
times, as in later days, the pressure 
of population and consequent wars and 
intermarriages led to much intermingling 
of tribes all of common origin. Such 
matters are, however, in Arabia of more 
practical importance than in Europe ; 
for the questions, whether this or that 
tribe were original colonists or subse- 
quent interlopers, whether they were 
descended from Ishmael, the son of 
Abraham, or from Joktan, Abraham’s 
collateral ancestor, or through both, by 
descent from that wife of Ishmael who 
was a descendant of Joktan, these and 
similar questions will to this day be 
made pretexts foraggressions of territory, 
and arguments for upholding or resisting 
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pretensions to ImAmate or otherhonours. 
And though the ultimate arbitrament 
rests, as in so many Arab controversies, 
with the sword, the cause of dissension, 
real or pretended, is often a genealogical 
question which in Europe would move 
none but the most devoted members of 
some antiquarian society. All Arab 
historians, however, agree that in the 
days of Cyrus and his descendants, 
the Persians bore rule in Omin, and 
though they were driven out by im- 
migrations from Yeman and Nejd, 
more than once in subsequent history 
we read of Persian invasions and con- 
quests in eastern Arabia, up to the time 
of Chosroes Parwiz, whose generals to- 
wards the end of the sixth century a.D. 
subdued Oman among other Arabian 
provinces. But the El-Azd tribe had 
reasserted their sovereignty in Oman 
when Muhammad, about a.p. 630, sent 
Amr to summon the sons of the Azdite 
Prince Julanda, who then reigned over 
Omin, to embrace Islam and abandon 
idolatry. The Omianis had previously 
been, as Mr. Palgrave tells us, Sabseans, 
and many traces of the old worship of the 
heavenly bodies still exist among them. 
The summons was, however, obeyed ; 
but we subsequently read of a revolt 
against Muhammad’s successors led by 
a pseudo-prophet of Azdite origin, and 
though Abu-Bekr’s generals defeated 
the pretender in successive bloody en- 
gagements, and Omar, Abu-Bekr’s suc- 
cessor, was able from Oman to despatch 
an expedition to invade Sind, it was 
not till the end of the seventh century 
A.D. that the authority of the Moslem 
Khalifah was finally established in 
Oman after repeated invasions in great 
foree directed by the governor of El- 
Irak ; and Suleiman and Sa’id, descend- 
ants of the Azdite Julanda, emigrated 
“*to the land of Zanj,” with their fami- 
lies and a number of their tribe. This 
is the first reliable record of any con- 
siderable emigration of the Omany 
Arabs to the east coast of Africa, which, 
however, it is probable had been for 
ages well known to the traders of Omin 
as a land of refuge and lucrative com- 
merce, and easy of access. 

At first Oman was ruled directly by 
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the Khalifah through lieutenants de- 
puted from El-Irak, but at length a 
Wali or Governor was appointed from 
an Omani tribe; and in a.p. 751, the 
people proceeded to elect a sovereign of 
their own, who is known as “ the first 
of the rightful Imams of Oman.” 

These events are not without signi- 
ficance at the present day, for it is by 
virtue of this conquest of Omiin by the 
Khalifah’s generals in the ninth century 
that the advisers of the present Sultan 
of Constantinople have lately induced 
their sovereign to put forward claims to 
rule in Oman as the Khalifah of Islim, 
and that we find Turkish men-of-war 
employed “to fly the flag of the Khali- 
fah” on the shores of Eastern Arabia. 
The sovereignty, which was imperfectly 
established for a few years only, has 
for nearly ten centuries never been 
successfully reasserted, and the revival 
of such a shadowy claim after it had 
been so long in abeyance may afford in- 
terest or amusement to historians and 
antiquarians ; but to practical men who 
wish well to the Turks or their co- 
religionists in Arabia, it is matter of 
sincere regret to see the resources of 
the Turkish empire wasted in such vain 
attempts to give substance to the phan- 
toms of the past. 

The Turkish claim is not, however, 
without present practical interest in its 
bearings on the assertion of the people of 
Omir. that in the eighth century of our 
era they elected, and have ever since 
habitually continued to elect, a sove- 
reign for themselves as Iméim of Omén. 

“ Religious influence,” says Dr. Bad- 
ger, “seems to have stimulated this 
effort to throw off a foreign yoke, for 
the Jbddhiyah had become the predo- 
minant sect in Oman.” ‘The Khalifah 
or successor of Muhammad is, par excel- 
lence, the Imim or Pontiff of all Mus- 
lims ; but it is a cardinal doctrine of 
the Ibidhiyah to deny that ’Aly or his 
successors were legitimate representa- 
tives of the Prophet. In fact, they do 
not believe in the theological dogma of 
succession or spiritual descent, holding, 
on the contrary, that the Imfim should 
be the elect of the people, who are justi- 
fied in deposing him if adjudged guilty 
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of malfeasance either in secular or re- 
ligious matters” (p. 14). 

To all who are curious as to the origin 
and present significance of the word 
“Imam,” we would recommend a peru- 
sal of Dr. Badger’s learned dissertation 
on the subject.1 “ Imém,” we are told, 
comes from an Arabic root, signifying 
“to aim at,” “ to follow after.” Thus 
“Imim” means primarily, an exemplar 
or “ Antistes,” and car’ é£oyiv, Muham- 
mad, as leader and head of Muslims, in 
civil and religious matters, and also the 
Khalifahs, his legitimate successors, in 
both capacities. It is applied, in its 
religious sense only, to the heads of the 
four orthodox sects, and, in a still more 
restricted sense, to the leader of daily 
prayers in every mosque, a functionary 
who holds his office subject to removal 
by the Nazir or Warden. 

In the Koran it is used to indicate 
the Book or Scriptures, the record of a 
people, and also a teacher of religion. 
The Patriarchs and Moses are so de- 
scribed, the word being rendered by 
Sale as “ models of religion.” 

Muhammad never omitted to act as 
Imiim, or leader of the daily prayers of 
the people, till his last illness, when he 
appointed Abu-Bekr to succeed him. 
Hence the title and office were jealously 
guarded by the Khalifahs, his successors, 
und they regarded the usurpation of 
their prerogative of prayer-leading as 
an act of high treason. 

But in time this doctrine was ques- 
tioned. Some sects contended that the 
Imimate was of divine right, and re- 
stricted to a single family, like the 
Aaronic priesthood. This was the 
orthodox do:trine. But the heterodox 
maintained that the office was transfer- 
able, and subject to deprivation for 
sin ; whilst many sects held the office 
to be unnecessary, and that the people 
thould settle questions without habitual 
reference to an Imim, whom, however, 
they were at liberty to appoint on 
special occasions, 

The first serious dispute on the sub- 
ject occurred when twelve thousand 
men, who had fought under the Khali- 


' Imims and Seyyids of Omin, Appendix 
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fah ’Aly, the Prophet’s cousin and son- 
in-law, at the Battle of Siffir (a.n. 37, 
A.D. 657), revolted from him because he 
had referred to arbitration his right to 
the Khalifate, which was disputed by 
Mo’iwiyah. The recusants were styled 
Khawérij, or outsiders, men beyond the 
pale, and the term Khawarij has since 
been used to include a number of sects, 
which, differing among themselves on 
other points, agree in the heterodox 
view of the Imaémate. 

To Khawirij were opposed the 
Shia’ahs, or Separatists, a term then 
specially applied to the followers of 
’Aly, whom they held to be lawful 
Khalifah, and Imém supreme in all 
matters spiritual and temporal, hold- 
ing the office by divine and hereditary 
right. Some sects of Shia’ahs reckon 
seven, others twelve legitimate descend- 
ants of ’Aly; but the last, who is 
surnamed ¢l-Mahdy, or the Guide, is 
believed to be still alive, and his future 
reappearance with the prophet Elijah 
at the second coming of our Lord 
Christ is still a frequent subject of 
fervid discourse in many a Shia’ah 
mosque in India and Persia, where the 
Shia’ah form of Islam is the established 
religion of the state. 

At the time the twelve thousand 
Khawiarij were cut off by ’Aly, some 
authors affirm, to a man. But it is 
generally allowed that nine escaped to 
various countries, where they estab- 
lished and propagated their heresies. 
Two took refuge in Oman, and in little 
less than a century (a.p. 744) their 
doctrines had spread to such an extent 
that the head of the sect, Abdallah-bin- 
Ibadh, gave his name to the sect of 
Ibadhiyah, and shortly after they be- 
came so powerful that they elected 
Julanda as “the first of the rightful 
Imaims of ’Oman.” 

Ever since this revolt the Ibadhbiyah, 
as the dissidents of Oman are called, 
have disallowed the claims of the 
Baghdad Khalifahs and their successors 
in civil as well as religious matters. 
They have elected their own Imims, 
for personal merits and popularity, 
avowedly irrespective of descent, though 
the family of the ruling Imfim soon 
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established a preference over other 
families, and a son of the last Imim, 
though not necessarily the eldest, had 
a strong preference over the other mem- 
bers of his family. Hence it has hap- 
pened that only twice, in nearly a 
thousand years, has the Imimate of 
Oman passed from tribe to tribe. The 
last change took place in ap. 1741, 
when Abmed-bin-Sa’éd was elected. He 
wasan E]-Azdite of no very distinguished 
lineage, and had been a merchant when 
appointed Governor of Sohar. ‘“ His pa- 
triotism and bravery in repelling a Per- 
sian invasion secured him the suffrages of 
the people,” and he was elected Imém. 
His sons obtained the new title of 
Seyyid, or lord, and his daughters of 
Seyyidah, or lady, which their descend- 
ants have ever since retained. This 
was the origin of the present reigning 
“ house of the Seyyids,” the family from 
whom “the eldest and the wisest” has 
since been chosen as ruler. 

Naturally a popular election depend- 
ent on the recognition of such qualities 
in candidates, none of whom hai other 
legal title to election, led to constant 
intrigue, violence, and bloodshed, and 
it was not without a bold coup d'état 
that Sa’id-bin-Sultan, the grandson of 
Ahmed, secured for himself supreme 
power over Omiin and its foreign pos- 
sessions in A.p. 1804, and commenced a 
long reign of unexampled prosperity 
and success, 

But he never assumed the title of 
“Tmam,” and Dr. Badger is careful to 
explain that it is 1:ot according to the 
usage of Oman to call the present rulers 
of that country or of Zanzibar either 
“Imim” or “Sultan,” though the 
English, who towards the end of the 
last century first came in contact with 
the family, finding Sultin-bin-Ahmed 
ruler of Muscat, and mistaking Sultan, 
his proper name, for the title of his 
office, have habitually called his succes- 
sors Sultins, and have taken it for 
granted that they had on accession 
assumed the office of Imim. Seyyid, 
or lord, is the title by which the rulers 
of Muscat and Zanzibar are habitually 
known to their own subjects. At the 
death of his nephew, the last legally 
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elected Imim of Omin, a few years 
after his uncle Seyyid Sa’id had seized 
the regency, it was natural to expect 
that the uncle would have endeavoured 
to secure the position of Imfm, if not 
for its own value as a religious and 
political distinction, at least as a pre- 
caution against its assumption by a 
rival pretender to power. 

Dr. Badger is unable to say with cer- 
tainty why Seyyid Sa’id made no attempt 
of the kind ; but it seems probable that 
with all his popularity on the coast, 
and his fame abroad, the Seyyid did 
not wish to provoke the risks of the 
general election by all the tribes of 
Omin, which, according to Ibidhiyah 
usage, was needed to make the succes- 
sion of an Imam valid. 

Wahhabeeism had begun to spread 
among the fanatical inland iribes, and 
might have been used to influence a 
vote against him; his prolonged ab- 
sences on the African coast, and his 
habitual residence at Muscat when in 
Oman, prevented his discharging one of 
the principal functions of Imim by 


leading the public prayers of the Omanis 
in the cathedral mosque of the inland 


capital Er-Rastak. Moreover, it was 
sometimes said that his well-known 
liberal sentiments on matters of religion 
and his indifference to its precepts were 
objections to his election. Dr. Badger 
does not think they would have been 
regarded as practical disqualifications 
any more than his habit of going to sea, 
which had also been alleged as a bar to 
his election, though it had not been so 
regarded in the case of former Imims. 

But, whatever the cause, it is note- 
worthy that the practical separation 
between the religious and _ political 
functions which had been for a thousand 
years united in the rulers of Oman, not 
only was accomplished by Seyyid Sa’id, 
but has been perpetuated in the case of 
his successors, and has thus added one 
more to the many proofs that it was not 
in Europe alone that the beginning of 
the present century was an age of revo- 
lution. 

In any case it seems that the election 
would not have been by plebiscite, but 
by chiefs of the tribes of Om4n proper, 
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ussembled in solemn conclave for the 
purpose, at the capital, under a presi- 
dent specially elected for the purpose. 
A large concourse of the people awaited 
outside the chamber the result of the 
deliberations, which was announced to 
them by the president coming forth and 
proclaiming the elected Imim, who was 
thereupon recognised by the acclama- 
tion of the crowd outside. 

Such were the orthodox formalities 
as handed down from the tenth cen- 
tury. Occasionally there was a conflict 
of opinion among tribes as to the 
legitimacy of elections ; but it is equally 
curious that the form of proceeding 
should have remained for so many 
centuries substantially unaltered, and 
that the whole process of tribal election 
should have been ultimately set aside 
with so little difficulty. Dr. Badger 
appears to attribute this in part to the 
proselytising efforts of the Wahhabis 
in Omin. According to the peculiar 
doctrines of the Ibadhiyah it is not 
absolutely necessary that there should 
be an Imémate, and by suspending the 
election of an Imim they avoided an- 
tagonism to their powerful and fanatical 
neighbours the Wahhabis of Nedj. 

It remains to notice the political and 
administrative secular functions which 
devolved on the Imim and are now 
discharged by the reigning Seyyid. He 
appointed or confirmed the governors 
of towns and state fortresses ; the Huj- 
rahs or fortlaces found in most large 
villages being the common property of 
the inhabitants and maintained by 
them. He also nominated the collectors 
of voluntary alms for religious purposes 
(Sadakit), obligatory alms for pious 
uses (Zakih), which ‘were levied at 
fixed percentages on merchandise and 
cattle, tithes, derelict, and intestate 
property, and other sources of revenue, 
vriginally designed to be expended in 
providing for the poor, prosecuting 
“holy ” wars, and other enterprises of 
public welfare, which formed the in- 
come of the Beit-el-Mal, or public trea- 
sury, besides the sea customs dues levied 
on imports only, which ever since the 
expulsion of the Portuguese have formed 
a considerable, item of revenue. As 


the office of ruler became gradually, in 
practice, restricted to one family, these 
dues, originally intended for purposes 
of religion, including “ holy wars,” and 
the defence of the faith, became more 
and more of the nature of a civil list ; 
and most of the members of the reign- 
ing family got towns and villages as- 
signed them as appanages, often to the 
embarrassment of the reigning sove- 
reign. 

Justice was, in ordinary cases, ad- 
ministered, in large towns, according to 
the law of the Korin, by Kéadhis or 
judges, with the assistance, in import- 
ant cases, of councils of heads of tribes 
or other eminent men, and subject to 
the revision of the Imim. In the 
smaller villages and tribes, the chiefs 
were nominally responsible to the Imim 
for the good government of their re- 
spective districts, but practically in- 
dependent, for the Imim seldom inter- 
fered, except to enforce the levy of the 
stipulated quota of men for the defence 
of the state. 

In his secular capacity the Imam was 
like a feudal prince in medieval Europe, 
the chiefs being his barons, and the 
people, released from heavy taxation, 
holding lands on tenure of military 
service. In his combined religious and 
secular capacities the Imim was much 
in the position of a Prince-Pontilf of 
the old German empire, 

We must add a few words on the 
peculiar doctrines of the Ibfdhiyah, 
the dominant sect of Omin and its 
dependencies. They have been errone- 
ously confounded, even by some of our 
latest and best informed writers, with 
various sects of Ismaélis, the Karamitah, 
and the followers of Mokanna, ‘the 
veiled prophet of Khorassan,” and 
other heretics and secret sects, who 
abrogate the precepts of the Korin by 
turning them into allegory and practi- 
cally ignoring all distinctions of virtue 
and vice. From these imputations Dr. 
Badger successfully vindicates them, 
and gives! the first minute published 
account of their peculiar tenets. He 
tells us that they differ from all the 
great orthodox sects of Muslims chiefly 

1 Vide his Appendix B, p. 392. 
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on three cardinal points:—(1.) As to 
the Imimate, holding that it is not 
hereditary in any family or class, but 
depends on the election of the people, 
and that there is no necessity for any 
Imim at all. Hence they deny the 
Imamate to the earlier as well as to the 
later Khalifahs, recognised and vene- 
rated by most other sects of Muslims, 
(2.) As to predestination and free-will. 
The Sunnites generally allow to man- 
kind some power of will to choose 
between good and evil. But the Ibad- 
hiyah are charged with holding pre- 
destination in such a sense as to make 
God the author of evil as well as good. 
(3.) As to the merit and demerit of 
human actions the Ibidhiyah, in oppo- 
sition to the orthodox, hold a good 
intention not necessary to the merit of 
an act. A man may deny the sect to 
which he belongs and not be guilty of 
infidelity, but that the commission of 
one of the greater sins (regarding the 
number and nature of which there is 
infinite variety of opinion) places the 
sinner beyond the pale of salvation. 

Dr. Badger points out that all these 
differences belong to the two first cen- 
turies of Islim, and to the times when 
our great controversies originated in the 
Christian Church regarding “apostolic 
succession, predestination and election, 
justification and reprobation, faith and 
works, mortal and venial sins, the merit 
of congruity and condignity, and other 
cognate dogmas ;” and he notes that, as 
among ourselves, the divisions of Muslim 
sects have long survived any intelligent 
popular appreciation of the original 
grounds of separation. 

The ritual of the Ibidhiyah is more 
simple than that of most other Muslim 
sects. The non-use of tobacco or coffee 
by the reigning Seyyids is a family, not 
a national, still less a doctrinal, habit, 
and is due possibly to Wahabee influ- 
ence. The common people use both 
freely. In point of morals, Dr. Badger 
contends that the Ibadhiyah are at least 
on a par with other Muslims; and he 
sums up his remarks by observing that, 
“on the whole, the Ibidhiyah, as re- 
gards faith and practice, seem to hold a 
position towards Islam orthodoxy not 
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unlike that of the nonconformist Cal- 
vinistic bodies in this country towards 
the Established Church.” In religious 
toleration of other sects, a prominent 
feature of their government, ‘they are, 
to use an Arabic phrase, a conspicuous 
example to those who possess discern- 
ment.” 

We must defer to some future occa- 
sion all further notice of the rise of the 
reigning family—how, from 1798 to the 
present day, they have made treaties 
with the English government in India ; 
how in many joint expeditions the Eng- 
lish and Omani forces fought side by 
side against Wahhabis and pirates ; how 
the pirates of the Persian Gulf grew in 
importance, and were crushed for the 
time by the joint efforts of the English 
and the Omani Arabs ; how the great 
Seyyid Sa’id transferred his efforts at 
extending his power from Omiin to Zan- 
zibar; how, in return for English aid, 
he, sore against his will, executed anti- 
slavery treaties ; and how he died at sea 
on board his frigate the Victoria in Octo- 
ber 1856, at the age of sixty-five, after 
a long and on the whole a prosperous 
reign of fifty-two years, 

He lett fifteen surviving sons, of 
whom Thuwainy, the eldest, succeeded 
him at Muskat, and Majid, the fourth, 
at Zanzibar. The right of succes- 
sion had ceased to be regulated by the 
former Omani custom of election. It 
was practically decided “ by the longest 
sword, by success obtained, by force 
or intrigue, or both, over other competi- 
tors.” The sons in possession of the 
chief governments had thus, of course, 
a great advantage over other competitors, 
but their right to succeed was challenged 
at Zanzibar by Burgash, the fifth son, 
who, with the aid of the British Consul, 
was deported to Bombay, where he lived 
some time on a pension allowed him by 
his brother. Turky, the third son, was 
in like manner an aspirant to supreme 
power in Oman, but he too was ulti- 
mately forced to seek refuge in exile. 

The two brothers, Majid and Thu- 
wainy, had both prepared to appeal to 
arms to decide their respective claims 
to the undivided inheritance of their 
father’s dominions, when the British- 
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Indian Government interfered in the 
interests of peace, and both parties 
having agreed to refer their claims to 
the arbitration of Lord Canning, then 
Governor-General in India, he deputed 
Sir William Coghlan, aided by Dr. 
Badger, to report on the merits of the 
case, after visiting both Muscat and 
Zanzibar. The result was to confirm the 
existing division, giving Zanzibar to 
Majid, and Muscat, with an annual pay- 
ment of 40,000 dollars, to Thuwainy. 
This compromise was cordially ac- 
cepted by all parties as calculated to 
consolidate their respective powers, and 
there can be no doubt that it was equally 
advantageous to both, and prevented the 
entire break up of the dynasty in one 
if not both divisions of the kingdom 
built up by Sa’id. It is much to be re- 


gretted that the political sagacity and 
knowledge of Arabian customs and 
politics which effected this settlement 
was not applied to devising some rule of 
succession to the supreme power free 
from such a fruitful cause of anarchy as 
the “right of the longest sword.” 


Thuwainy did not long enjoy his 
share of the inheritance in peace. He 
was engaged, with the assistance of an 
English naval force, in repelling an in- 
road of the Wahhabis, when he was 
murdered, on the 11th of February, 
1866, whilst asleep by his own son 
Salim, who had embraced Wahhabeeism, 
The parricide having secured his uncle 
Turky, and given orders for his assassi- 
nation by starvation, started for Muscat, 
and seized the capital. 

The promptitude of the British Resi- 
dent, Colonel (now Sir Lewis) Pelly, 
prevented much of the mischief which 
might have followed. Hastening to the 
scene of the murder he insisted on the 
release of Turky, and proceeding to 
Muscat ensured the safety of the large 
and wealthy body of British subjects 
living there. He suspended any recog- 
nition of the usurper till he could hear 
from the Government of India what 
course they wished him to follow; and 
great was the astonishment of all men 
when orders came to recognize the par- 
ricide as de facto ruler. ‘Turky had, 
meantime, made considerable progress 
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in raising the tribes to eject and punish 
the parricide, when the orders of the 
Government of India to recognise Salim 
were followed up by instructions to ad- 
vance him money to repel his opponent, 
and to threaten Turky with bombard- 
ment should he persist in his enterprise. 
Turky, finding the Resident firm in his 
determination to obey orders, and that 
he was supported by H.M.S. Octavia, 
reluctantly retired to Bombay. 

But another competitor appeared in 
the person of Azzan, a distant cousin of 
Salim’s, who, having joined the Muta- 
wahhibin, or extreme Wahhabee party, 
set up for himself as an aspirant to the 
Imimate, and speedily reduced Salim 
to such straits that he appealed to the 
British Resident for further assistance. 
This time it was refused by the Govern- 
ment of India, who, too late, “ ex- 
pressed a preference for Turky, in the 
event of his election by the people ;” 
for the capital had already declared for 
Azzan, and the parricide Salim, after 
seeking refuge on board II.M.S. Vigi- 
lant, escaped to the Persian coast. 

After a prolonged contest, Turky de- 
feated Azzan, and has since reigned 
at Muscat. But the want of a recognized 
law of succession, the inherent vice of 
the existing political system in Oman, 
bodes ill for continued peace ; and the 
recent revival of Turkish claims on 
Oman, in virtue of rights which have 
heen dormant since the days of the 
Khalifah Haroun al Raschid, bids fair 
to add to and complicate the foreign 
troubles of the ruler of Oman. 

Under Majid the African kingdom 
had peace and prospered. At Majid’s 
death in October, 1870, Burgash, who 
had returned to Zanzibar with his 
brother Majid when he visited Bombay 
four years before, succeeded without 
opposition, and has since ruled well, 
and now proposes to visit England, 
The devastation of his capital and do- 
minions by a hurricane, a calamity 
rarely before heard of in that quarter, 
destroyed his navy and greatly crippled 
his resources. But at the demand of 
the British Government he executed a 
treaty in 1873 for the more effectual 
checking the slave trade by sea, and 
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prohibited the public sale of slaves in 
his dominions. He has since honour- 
ably fulfilled all his engagements, and 
faithfully carried out, as far as was re- 
quired of him, a policy of which he 
could hardly be expected heartily to 
approve further than as the wish of 
a tried ally. 

He is a middle-aged man, with the ex- 
tremely simple, pleasing manners of an 
Arab of high birth ; sensible and obser- 
vant, of some literary attainment in his 
own language, and especially well read in 
Arab theology. It is to be hoped that 
his visit may have some useful result 
beyond letting him see the country to 
whose support his family have owed 
much, and which is likely in future to 
exercise great influence over the desti- 
nies of his people. It is quite possible 
that his visit may lead to the adoption 
of measures for checking the slave 
trade by land as it has been already 
checked by sea, and to some sensible 
amelioration of the status of slaves 
throughout his dominions ; for in many 
respects the peculiar tenets of the Ibid- 
hiyah and the customs of the Omanis 
are more favourable to the slave than 
those of other sects of Islim. 

Nor will the visit be thrown away 
if it leads to better development of the 
endless resources of his African coast- 
line. There is a field quite as ample 
as on the opposite shores of India for 
every form of application of European 
enterprize and capital, and volumes 
might be written on the value to India 
as well as to England of a coast-line 
so well situated, and so abounding in 
every material necessary to support 
a great population, and to feed a vast 
commerce with both Europe and 
Asia. 

The questions are frequently asked — 
Of what value to England is the alli- 
ance of such states as Muscat or Zanzi- 
bar ? Would it not be far better to keep 
ourselves free from entangling engage- 
ments with the Arabs of Oman or their 
brethren, who conquer and sell the 
negroes of the East African coast 

The main reason for our interest in 
both countries is not merely the present 
extent of a rapidly-growing trade, but 
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the necessity which is laid on us as 
rulers of India to maintain a position 
of influence on those two particular 
coasts, 

Let us take first the case of Eastern 
Arabia. Oméan occupies now, and has 
long maintained, a perfectly unique 
position as a maritime power in Western 
Asia: Her comparatively advanced and 
settled civilization ; the extremely tole- 
rant form of Islamism so long estab- 
lished there; the addiction of the 
maritime population to foreign trade, 
and their hospitality to foreign traders 
—all these peculiarities are not of 
yesterday, they have for many centuries 
characterised all that part of Arabia. 

The friendly feeling with which the 
English are regarded has existed from 
the earliest times when our ships ap- 
peared in those seas, and is based on 
community of interests. The Ominis 
are well aware that we have no sinister 
designs of conquest or annexation. The 
greater part of their local trade is in 
the hands of merchants who are British 
Indian subjects; and consequently 
possess some special privileges; but 
they form an integral part of the local 
population, giving to the British Govern- 
ment much indirect influence in the 
local government, without exciting 
jealousy in the local rulers. 

Oman is so placed that a navy in its 
harbours can watch both lines of over- 
land communication—that by the Red 
Sea as well as by the Persian Gulf, 
Our statesmen recognized the import- 
ance of the position even when our 
navies had the command of both seas 
during the French revolutionary war, 
and were careful to secure by treaty the 
alliance of its ruler. We repeatedly 
tested the value of the aid thus secured 
to us in protecting our commerce against 
the pirates of the Persian Gulf, when 
the spread of Wahhabeeism and other 
causes gave an unusual stimulus to 
piratical operations. Had Omiin at any 
time joined the confederacy of the pirate 
coast, we might have been driven, in 
self-defence, to a course not unlike 
that adopted by the French ayainst 
the piratical state of Algiers; and an 
Algeria, however small, on the Arabian 
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coast, would be a serious addition to 
our oriental responsibilities. 

But the case would be still more 
serious if any other naval power were 
to establish a preponderating influence 
in Oman, and to make use of its excel- 
lent harbours and hardy maritime popu- 
lation to command our Indian lines of 
communication with Suez or Bassora. 

It clearly follows from these unques- 
tionable facts, that whilst the Omanis 
may feel assured we have no designs on 
their independence, they have an equal 
right to believe that we shall not will- 
ingly see their independence threatened 
by others. It would be a great mistake 
in any Indian Government to interfere 
in any way with the perfect independ- 
ence of Oman; but it would be a yet 
more dangerous error to shut our eyes 
to the great importance to India of 
being on perfectly friendly terms with 
the people and their rulers, and of 
aiding them in every legitimate way to 
secure their own independence against 
foreign aggression, whether the aggres- 
sion be Wahhabi, Sunni, or Shia’ah. 

Not less obvious is our interest in the 
East Coast of Africa, To most of the 
causes enumerated as applicable to Oman 
may be added the fact that almost the 
whole foreign trade of the country 
necessarily passes through the hands 
of British-Indian subjects; that almost 
all the capital of retail trade is fur- 
nished by them, and that if the East 
Coast of Africa could only be restored 
to the same relative position of peace 
and prosperity which it enjoyed when 
the Portuguese first visited the coast, 
an enormous impulse would at once be 
given to the commerce and industry of 
Western India. 

For nearly a century, up to within 
the last forty years, East Africa had 


been practically almost a blank to 
Indian commerce. Trade between the 
two countries is now rapidly increasing, 
and nothing but peace and security are 
needed to ensure to either country mar- 
kets much nearer than those of Europe, 
and quite as valuable. 

Space does not admit of our dwelling 
on the importance of English influence 
on East Africa as bearing on slavery 
and the slave trade ; but the freedom of 
Jabour along several thousand miles of 
rich and populous intertropical and 
subtropical coast is obviously something 
more than a matter of sentiment; and 
if that freedom can be promoted by an 
intimate alliance with England, it is 
not only Africa which will benefit. 
It would be like the calling into exist- 
ence of a new continent, at once fruitful 
and populous ; and it is only by con- 
tact with the external influences of a 
higher civilization that there is any 
such hope for Africa. We find on the 
West Coast of Africa one of our greatest 
difficulties in the crudity and instability 
of all political and social organization. 
It renders the local government like 
some acephalous sea-monster, “ill to 
lead, and mair ill todrive.” The exist- 
ence on the East Coast of a settled and 
regular local government like that of 
the Sultan of Zanzibar is consequently 
of immense value, whether in dealing 
with the slave trade or any other in- 
ternational question. 

We may reasonably hope that a 
better acquaintance with our expected 
visitor and his people will prove a 
practical step towards a better under- 
standing with him and his people in 
both Arabia and Africa; and we may 
rest assured that such an understanding 
will not be profitless either to India 
or England. 

Hf. Bartie E, Frere. 





ERRATUM. 


In Dr. Freeman’s article on ‘‘ Roman Diggings,” in the April number of this Magazine, p. 507, 
col, 2, line 12 from the top of the page, for A’milian read Julian. 





